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The Indian Game and Its Crosses. 


The Cornish Indian Game, with its rich, 
clearly marked plumage and general ap- 
pearance of high breeding, is a favorite as 
a show bird. Its flesh is of excellent qual- 
ity, and for that reason it is sometimes val- 
ued as a market fowl, but for practical pur- 
poses it is more commonly employed for se- 
curing crosses with other breeds to improve 
the plumage and quality of breast meat, 
See frontispiece. 

Several crosses of the Indian Game have 
been tested at the Rhode Island station and 
seemed to succeed especially well, being 
remarkable for plumpness, thrift and quick 
growth. Chickens from the Indian Game 
and Light Brahma and also from Indian 
Game and Cochin seemed to succeed best 
of all. The plumage of the male crossbred 
was similar to the Light Brahma, but dark- 
er, with some mixture of yellow. They were 
even larger than the Brahma and resem- 
bled both parents in shape, having the 
width of body and full breast of the Game, 
They were very uniform in size and color, 
hardy, quiet, good feeders, close plumage. 
The chickens were hearty and vigorous. 
The Indian Game and Cochin cross resem- 
bled the Light Brahma in general qualities, 
but was not so closely feathered. The legs 
were shorter with more feathers. The In- 
dian Game and Wyandot cross resembled 
the Wyandot, was vigorous, quick-growing, 
active and plump. The chickens were hardy, 


A Few Days of Grace. 


Anyone who wishes to compete in our 
Money-in-Poultry contest for the 800 prizes 
worth $3000 can do so by sending 10c for the 
poultry record book at once. The contest 
began April 1, and belated contestants 
should enter up their egg record, etc, as 
soon as receiving the book. 

The record book contains columns for 
keeping tab on the work of each individual 
fowl, or a pen or flock of fowls. Individual 
record keeping is part of the modern method 
of poultry breeding, and should be empha- 
sized by all competitors in this contest. 
Many poulterers now uge recording nests. 
The great number and variety of our prizes 
will enable us to divié> some handsome 
prizes for the records of individual fowls. 
A number of breeders and others have 
asked to do this. We are only too glad 
to act on the idea, for we want this contest 
to do much toward the advancement ‘of 
modern methods in the great poultry in- 
dustry of America. 

The number of entries on orders for the 
record book received the past ten days 
has been more gratifying, but it looks as 
though there would be a2 prize for nearly 
every completed report that is submitted a 
year hence. 


Are Homemade Incubators Worth While? 


A MAINE POULTRY FARMER, 

















When one can make at home a farm im- 
plement that will do good work, it is often 
the case that considerable money can be 
saved. It then becomes a question whether 
the time taken to make the implement 
could, or could not, be more profitably em- 
ployed in regular farm work. The matter 
can often be decided in favor of making 
the implement, because on stormy days one 
may not be able to do regular farm work, 
and so can profitably be employed in the 
workshop. In the case of making an in- 
cubator at home, I am decidedly of the 
opinion that it cannot profitably be done, 
for the reason that only expert workmen, 
with factory appliances, can make a ma- 
chine that will hatch well. It is true that 
many homemade machines have made some 


good hatchers, but they have demanded a | 


great amount of watchful care in order to 
reach this result—and even then, it was 
likely to be a toss-up whether the haten 
would turn out good, bad or simply indif- 
ferent. It is very uncertain business, run- 
ning an incubator without an automatic 








heat regulator. The germ in an egg is too 
delicate an affair to allow such variations 
of temperature as are almost certain In an 
incubator that has no automatic regulator, 
One may get even a fair hatch, but such 
variation of temperature as is quite cer- 
tain to occur in such a machine during in- 
cubation is sure to result in chicks with 
weak vitality and there is no profit in rais- 
ing such. 

Years ago when incubators sold for more 
than twice the present price for greatly 
improved machines, it was natural that 
farmers should be anxious to secure plans 
for homemade incubators; but when a 100- 
egg machine, of one of the most reliable 
makes, can be bought for $10, as is now 
possible, it does not seem at all wise to 
spend several dollars for materials and 
considerable time in making a machine that 
cannot be depended upon to do good work. 
I have made hot water incubators, and 
have owned a factory-made machine, and 
from experience I certainfy would not ad- 
vise anyone to try building an incubator 
when the best can be bought so cheaply. 
Homemade brooders are feasible, since they 
do not have to be run to such a nicety of 
temperature, and because the chicks them- 
selves have some knowledge as to seeking 
a warmer or cooler part of the brooder as 
may be necessary. 





Saving Eggs for Hatching—The eggs if 
kept long should be turned at least every 
other day, to keep them 
in good condition, and 
this is lots of work if 
done egg by egg. Make 
a box just shoal enough 
to hold one section of 
pasteboard fillers. Lay 
some soft papers beneath the fillers and 
tack others (or a sheet of corrugated paper) 





EGG CASE. 


to the under side of the lid. The whole box . 


ean then be gently turned over with one 
motion, and in a day or two turned back 
again. Shoal pasteboard boxes that would 
answer the purpose can often be obtained 
at dry goods stores. 

Good Motto for Contestants—I do-net ex- 
pect to win, but if try has anything to do 
with it I will take all the prizes. My motto 
is gbing to be for. the year: If a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
My year will commence April 1. March is 
going to be too severe.—[F. A. Taber, New 
Jersey. 





The indispensable American Agricultur- 
ist Year Book is brim-full of just the kind 
of facts that the busy farmer needs to have 
always at hand. A reference to the index 
shows at a glance just where to find just 
the information wanted.—[W. M. King, 
Virginia. 





THE APRIL POULTRY YARD~ 


FREE 


There is a little book that is mabing 
money for poultrymen everyday 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monagnock Bidg., Chicago, Ii. 
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@ It keeps the hen, the house and the nest an 
+ lutely tf: free from vermin of all kinds. Easy to 
apply; always at work, and odorous throughout 
t entire year. Especially good for sitting hens. 
€ ow 81 > pesden. x express. Big thing for agents. Send 
Circulars and terms Free. * 


8 & HANSON, Dept. C Wahoo, Neb 
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a sone OF SUCCESS 


would make another good name for our 


eS> 20TH CENTURY 
1POULTRY BOOK 


It deals with all those subjects which tend 
; 7to success in the poultry business, treated by 
the masterful hand of experience. No subject 

ithits them all, It’s practical ; can be adopted by every- 

¢ poultry business, Tells about the renowned lable 
Seobhotens and Broeders. Book sent for 10c to cover ee tL 
Reliabie lacubator ’ 


& Brooder Co., Box . 























The IMPROVED te 


VICTOR Incubator 


1 the fertile eggs; is 
sing mple, dare e-darable and easily oper- 
contain- 
ion Seteeunanion and testimoniais® 
Sent free. GEO. ERTEL CO., QUIN 
















HATCH IH roan apes 
class hatcher—t 


EXCELSIOR Incubate 


Hatches the largest per cent. 
Circulars : veg © * tertile eggs at the lowest cost. 
Tiles. Catalog. 


GEO. H. STAHL, “ Quincy, Il. 








DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


pf no Incubator and pay fer it before 
giving it a trial. The firm who will not 
~f on, trial have no faith in their 
wiachines. We sell the celebrated PREMIER 
JACUBATOR gere TRIAL. Also sole manu- 
liclty. Catalogue 

and Poultry Helps, Sc. 


Gdumbia Incubstor Co., 62 Adams St., Delaware City, Del 





ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 








Will _ plant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SE in Hilis, Drillsand Checks. It is the ont? pastes 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry, 
Manure, Plaster, -» With a est Pe <n 
different amounts, each side o 4 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


~ Great Hatches 


4 Pan MONITOR INCUBATORS 
are thorough! aghly successful, self-regulating, 
f pamelor b 










y unskilled person, GQuaran- 
factory. Circulars free. Our big 
alogue tells it all. Mailed for a stamp. 
© Moniter Co., BoxB Moodaus, Conn, 





INCUBATOR FREE on 
trial. Most perfect. Latest ime 
rovements. The New C, 
on Culin. Uatalog VRE 
‘oultryman’s plans 10c. Address: 


ave. Mi THe W.T. Fatconern Mra. Co., Jamestowns N.Y. 


INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Ineubators from $5 up. 
Brooders ffom $3.80 up. 
Catalogue free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Our Incubators: 


have all the latestimprovements.aresold 
at very low prices and guaran- ‘ 
teed to every Send 
. Fo yok de & y catalogue, ( 


i 
= our extensive line and tells how 
poultry suceese- 

fully. Plans for poultsy and brooder nouses. 


Des Moines lacubator Co.. Box 104, Des Moines, la. | 
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GLOBE INCUBATORS 


,. Best hot water pipe system. Will hateh 
phen others fail. Our large 68 page cata- 
og of Incubators, Brooders, Poultry Sup- 

sites and Fancy Poultry free. Address 


Cc. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Lis. 


EGGS THAT HATCH W; andor, gute néri6. br. and 
wee: J@ehorne. nO per 13. hb. Holland Turkey eggs, $2 
per’ WM. McCABE, Kelsey, Ohio. 














Volume 65 
Improving Poor Land. 


REGINALD C. GLENWOOD, NEW YORK, 





OUR years ago I bought a farm 

in Sullivan Co that contained 
a 10-acre lot, which was very 
much run down. Having only 
a small herd of cattle I was not 
able to get the field in shape by 
using manure, because I wished to put this 
on the good land, where I intended to raise 
the chief crops. So the first summer Ff fal- 
lowed the field, then plowed it in Sept and 
sowed to rye. Then plowed under the rye 
and sowed buckwheat in June, plowed un- 
der buckwheat in Aug and sowed to rye 
in Sept. I cut the rye the second year and 
obtained 50 bu which sold: for $30. 

I had sowed to clover in the spring at the 
rate of 12 qts per acre, plowed this under 
the following spring and sowed to buck- 
wheat. I cut this crop of buckwheat, which 
yielded 200 bu and brought $100. Not in- 
cluding labor, the ex- 
pense was $32.81. The 
rye and buckwheat 
yielded $130, which I 
consider all gain; for 
the improvement in 
the land will pay for 
my labor. 








Merits of Cowpeas. 


*H. W. COLLINGWOOD, 
NEW YORK. 





In the first place, 
the southern cowpea 
is not a pea, but a 
bean. There may be 
many good varieties, 
but I have always 
succeeded best with 
the early black. In 
appearance it ismuch 
like the lima bean, 
except that the vines 
grow up to 18 in and 
then spread all over 
the ground. Do not 
get this pea mixed 
with the Canada field 
pea. The Canada pea 
can be sown with 
oats early in the sea- 
son and will give sat- 
isfactory results. The 
cowpea, because it is 
a bean, must not be 
sown until warm - 
weather, which is too 
late for seeding oats. 
It demands warm 
soil, and I find that 
dry sandy land is the very best, and seed 
should be sown about 10 days after corn 
planting. In my experience in New Jersey 
I chose the poorest, driest and sandiest strip 
of land on my farm, worked it up with a 
cutaway harrow twice, applied 400 lbs of 
kainit and 400 lbs of basic slag per acre. I 
sowed five pecks of seed broadcast. If I 
had used the drill three pecks would have 
been suffitient.. The seed was worked in 
with an Acme, the ground was then rolled 
and finally gone over with a weeder to form 
a mulch. 

The peas grew well even though the sea- 
son was exceedingly hot and drys;. About 
Aug 10 I removed them and put them in a 
pile to be used later in the season when 
about one-half rotted for mulching straw- 





*Extract from an address before New 
Jersey horticulturists, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending April 7, 1900 


berries. It would have been more satisfac- 
tory to have allowed them to develop fully, 
but I needed the mulch. Much to my sur- 
prise the peas grew up again after my first 
cutting and when frost came were 15 in 
high. Directly after the cutting I seeded 
the land to crimson clover, and by the end 
of the season there was a good cutting of 
clover and a second growth of peas. 

The next spring, to test the value of the 
peas as a soil renovator, I planted the 
ground which had been occupied by the 
peas to evergreen sweet corn after plowing 
lightly and applying 300 lbs of high grade 
fertilizer to the hills. Alongside of this I 
planted another plat of sweet corn and gave 
it a heavy coating of stable manure and in 
addition 300 lbs of the same high grade fer- 
tilizer. On the third plat I’applied no ma- 
nure, but added 600 to 700 lbs of the fer- 
tilizer. On all the plats the corn started 
well and there was apparently no difference 
until the dry weather came. Then the dif- 


FLOWERING BRANCHES OF SILVER BELL 


A popular lawn shrub that flourishes in New York, Pennsylvania and the middle 
states generally. See Page 446 for brief description. 


ference was noticeable, especially during 
the middle of the day. On the plat that 
had no manure the leaves began to droop 
and curl up by 10 o’cleck and did not un- 
furl until toward evening. On the cowpea 
plat this did not occur until 3 or 4 o’clock 
and the same was true of the manured plat. 
The final result was that the crop on the 
cowpea ,.plat was much the best and cost 
$12 less per acre than the one on the ma- 
nured plat. Furthermore, the cowpea at the 
end of the season had disappeared almost 
entirely, while the stable mantre was large- 
ly left.in the soil. In_other words,.the pea- 
vines were immediately available. They 
did their work at once and ‘were conse- 
quently more valuable than the coarser 
fertilizer, the larger part of which was not 
available until the next season. Crimson 
clover is valuable for this same reason, It 
gives excellent returns at once. Rye, on 


planted 
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the other hand, when plowed under green 
does not rot as soon, and as a consequence, 
while it may have a beneficial effect me- 
chanically, does not supply plant food. 

From what I know of the cowpea I would 
not use it on any but the very poorest land. 
If put on rich land it does not take nitrogen 
from the air, but uses up that which is 
already in the soil, or in other words, be- 
comes lazy. Crimson clover, on the other 
hand, demands a well fed soil. I would also 
use some potash and some phosphate rock 
in connection with the cowpeas. I would 
fertilize the following crops by applying 
mineral fertilizers to the pea crop. The cow- 
peaghas good*qualities, but it also has some 
bad qualities. It is not suited to small farms 
or where there is rich land. . Use it on large 
areas where there are patches of poor land 
which are to be reclaimed. Use it in the 
orchard or on abandoned ground, It will 
not stand frost, consequently it must be 
late in the spring. It will not 
grow between two 
crops like crimson 
clover and must be 
given a long season. 

I had some experi- 
ence with planting 
small fruits after 
cowpeas. To do this 
I plowed the ground 
which had been in 
peas the _ previous 
year in the spring, 
planted my straw- 
berries, put on a lit- 
tle nitrate of soda, as 
it is quick acting and 
available at once. A 
fine crop resulted. In 
orchard cultivation 
in connection with 
peas, go through with 
the cultivator as 
often as necessary 
until the first of 
June. Then stop, sow 
cowpeas in drills and 
cultivate these as 
long as necessary. In © 
the apple orchard I 
have gone _ further, 
and between the rows 
of cowpeas sowed 
rape and _ crimson 
clover. In the fall I 
turned my hogs in 
and let them eat the 
crop of rape and clo- 
ver and the wind- 
falls. 


Daisy Hay—While 
daisies are a nuisance, they are abun- 
dant in some parts of the country, and 
because of the stony character of the 
soil cannot be killed out. We find that 
if cut early and well cured they are 
almost equal to other kinds of hay.—[W. H. 
Jordan, Geneva Exper Sta, N Y. 


Holding San Jose Scale in Check—The 
San Jose scale is widely distributed and can 
never be exterminated. For many gyears it 
will remain a constant menace to fruit 
growing. We believe that the weight of ev- 
idence shows that it can be held in check 
as thoroughly as is the plum curculio or 
the codling moth. Those who set fruit of 
any kind in the future should insist upon 
all the stock being fumigated, thus greatly 
checking the spread of this dreaded pest on 
nursery stock.—[M. V. Slingerland, Tompe: 
kins Co, N Y. 
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Dwarf Essex Rape. 


Cc. H, WHITCOMB, NEW YORK. 
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Inesour experiment with rape last season 
wwe t@ok a small plat of land fairly clean 
and productive and sowed 4 Ibs of seed 
mixed with 3 pks of sané and endeavored to 
broadcast only so wide a portion of ground 
as ¢ould be covered evenly. Much depends 
on the evenness of the seeding to insure 
a uniform stand. If too thin in places, the 
Plants produce a stalk of rank, straight 
growth, devoid of a bushy crop of laterals 
and leaves. If too thick, so as not to ad- 
mit any sunlight between the plants, they 
only partially develop. The cheapness of 
this crop as sown broadcast is what com- 
mends it to the general farmer. When we 
aitempt to sow in drills and cultivate it, 
we immediately add to the cost of produc- 
tion. The advantage and profit in this crop 
is in carrying young, growing ahimals 
through the summer season at a time when 
if succulent pastures are not furnished, 
large quantities of dry feed must be fed. 

On opr plat last season, shotes and calves 
were pastured constantly, but it will prove 
most profitable if a small allowance of dry 
feed is used. With pigs, any of the dry 
grains can be used. With calves, a light 
feed of hay in racks once a day is suffi- 
cient, while sheep are inclined to subsist 
rore entirely on rape than most other stock. 
This season we shall sow a five-acre oblong 
field near the barns and divide it with tempo- 
rary fences into three sma! fields. We ex- 
pect to pasture first with calves, then fol- 
low with pigs and sheep. In this way I be- 
lieve we can have a constant pasture. 


A Plank Frame Barn. 


THOMAS CONVEY, WISCONSIN. 








The hollow or plank frame barn is nearly 
all made of 2x8 in hemlock. A good quality 
should be used, however. Fig 1 is intended 
to represent the end bent. I do not claim 
anything original in this except that the 
bent is held in place the same as the sides 
by four 2x8 pieces, two on each center post 
extending from near the top of posts in 
about 12 ft to sills running lengthwise’ of 
building beneath the floor. If desired the 
tie beam in end bent need not be continu- 
ous. Where it is necessary to take in hay 
from outside building, a series of doors 
would be preferable. The diagram repre- 
sents a barn 44x60 ft and 44 ft high. It is 
unnecessary to outline manner of putting 
in girths to nail on lumber, as any carpen- 
ter can readily doit. Care should be taken 
to leave place on top of post to bolt the first 
pair of rafters that they may be flush with 
outside of frame. 

The principle of construction in Fig 2 is 
to get each bent sufficiently strong that not 
only the bent but timbers between bents 
will be rigid. b Is made of several 2x8 
pieces. I use three pieces 18 ft long on each 
side and three pieces 12 ft long in the cen- 
ter. This gives 2 ft of a splice at each joint. 
There is a 2-in space between except where 
spliced. The posts are 20 ft high, two 2x8 
pieces being used on each side with 2-in 
space between. The girths, a, to hold post 
in place are 22 ft long. Leave a space of 
1 ft on top of post on inside to bolt a 2x8 
both on inside and outside of post to carry 
plate. The lower end of girth @ runs down 
between spaces in tie beam, b, just 12 ft 
from outside of post. 

It is better to put rafters up after sides 
are up and plates on. Spike a, being two 
2x$s, and b, being three-ply, together. Fas- 
ten @ temporarily at top, so the building 
may b® brought in line. When all are up, 
line it and bolt top and bottom of-a and put 
in short braces. Leave about 6 in of post 
above plate to slip rafters between. I made 
bents 12 ft apart and used 2x12, 12 ft long 
between bents for plate, spiking them to 
edges of 2x8s like an inverted trough. I 
placed two posts between each bent. The 
rafter. e, is two 2x8, 20 ft long, f is two 
2x8, 16 ft long, and g is two 2x8, 16 ft long. 
They are spaced 2 in apart by using pieces 


FARM AND BARN 


of plank between joints, also on outside of 
each joint. This makes a joint 10 in thick 
at peak and hip; d is put on after rafters 
are on; it is 2x8 and 20 ft long. 

I nailed rafters together with peak down 
and base of rafter on plate, using a mast 44 
ft high with cleats instead of a. scaffold 
and hoisting rafters by power. The building 
is 44 ft high from top floor or 55 from base- 
ment. I used no scaffold except to shingle. 
The rafters between the bents are 2x6, 
trussed with a 16-ft fence board. The space 
between truss and hip is 8 in on bent and 
10 on intermediate rafters. A 2x10, 12 ft 
long, is used from one bent to another for 
purlin plate. It is cut down 2 in at bent 
on upper side, that it may support the 6 in 
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fied. 

















PLANK FRAME BARN, 


rafters. Those are put in after rafters are 
trussed and in place. The ends have to be 
beveled if they lap. Remember the frame 
of bent also takes the place of a rafter. 

Fig 3 represents one side of frame, the 
double lines indicating edges of posts, other 
perpendicular lines intermediate posts, and 
2 x 4 horizontally. The latter are not nec- 
essary if the siding is put on horizontal. 
The diagonal lines indicate a _ series of 
short braces that are flush with outside 
girths. The spaces above the door are 
used for windows. A 2-in plank is used on 
the wall for a sill. This barn is built on 
two parallel walls 11 ft high, the ends closed 
with lumber, with driveway 11 ft wide 
lengthwise of basement. We can unload 
hay from basement or upper floor. A rope 
is placed between trip pulley and fork, the 
latter hanging. as low as hay in the mow 
will permit. The hay can be swung to 
either side before dropping. The track can 
be bolted together on barn floor and hoist- 
ed in place. It is well to put al x 6 board 
on a; it looks better, and stiffens it side- 
ways. There is a saving of at least one- 
third in labor and material in such a frame 
as this, and it is stronger and better in every 
way than an old style frame. No very 
long timbers are necessary, which makes 
it less expensive. There are no mortises to 
take and hold moisture and no tenons to 
rot off. Every part of frame is equally ser- 
viceable and strong. The curb roof is the 
most desirable in a large barn for several 
reasons. 


To Get Extra Early Potatoes. 


J. E. MORSE, MICHIGAN. 








In order to get some early potatoes we 
sprouted the seed about the middle of 
April. The potatoes were cut one eye to 
the piece and placed in a tin pan, where sui- 
phur was sprinkled over them and thor- 
oughly mixed with the seed. A box 5 in 
deep by 20 in square was filled with sand 
1% in deep, in which the pieces were set. 
Sufficient sand to nearly cover them was 


sifted in. The contents were sprinkled with 
tepid water and placed im a nearly dark- 
ened room with a temperature of about 64 
degrees. They were given an occasional 
sprinkling and left undisturbed for three 
weeks. .At this time the pieces had sprouts 
varying from just starting to 3 or 4 in long, 
and care in removing from the box to the 
furrow was necessary to leave the sprouts 
undisturbed. 

The results of sprouting the seed were 
clearly marked the entire season. In com- 
ing up, growth, maturity and harvesting 
they were fully a week to 10 days in ad- 
vance of those unsprouted, making a dif- 
ference of 15 to 20c per bu in price at time 
of marketing. Sprouting the seed is entire- 
ly practicable for larger areas, as the ex- 
tra labor is a mere trifle compared with 
the difference in market values. The re- 
sults of the sulphur as to scab prevention 
were not all that could be desired, although 
to some extent beneficial. The experiment 
seems to show a marked benefit from the 
sulphur in prolonging the vitality of the 
seed, the pieces in many instances remain- 
ing intact the entire season through. The 
wire worms, also, caused very little dam- 
age, while on the same plot only a few feet 
distant they were very destructive to early 
cabbage plants. 





Treatment of Manure—All manure 
should be kept under cover. When exposed 
to the weather, the loss to the farmer can- 
nct be realized. It should be turned over 
and well mixed two or three times through 
the winter in order to rot it before apply- 
ing to the different crops, and all remain- 
ing over should be composted. A few bar- 
rels of lime to mix with muck and manure 
will add greatly to the value of the com- 
post. Some good soil free from small stone 
is also beneficial. When obtainable, sea 
and rock weed well chopped up by the ac- 
tion of the sea can be added, which is a 
great help to lighten up any heavy, stiff 
clay land; in fact, it is a benefit to any 
land. Too many farmers depend mostly on 
the manure saved from the stock to keep 
up the farm. In many cases the root and 
other crops use all manure obtainable, and 
when no attention is paid to the compost 
heap the meadows are neglected and in due 
time become exhausted. You must feed the 
farm if you expect it to feed you.—[James 
A. Shaw, Richmond Co, N §. 





Carbon Bisulphide is a liquid that is so 
volatile it quickly becomes a gas. This gas 
is deadly when inhaled. Hence it is great 
stuff for killing prairie dogs, woodchucks, 
skunks, etc, in their holes or vermin in 
buildings that can be tightly closed. Now 
its use as a fertilizer is suggested. Appli- 
eations of carbon bisulphide increased to a 
marked degree the yield of oats, corn, po- 
tatoes and beets in European experiments, 
but why it should do so has not been ex- 
plained. 





The Highest Price ever paid for a Here- 
ford bull is $5100, which was paid by Wm 
Humphreys of Ashland, Neb, for the three- 
year-old bull, Thickset, by Corrector, out 
of Grove 3d, at a recent auction sale of the 
consignment of the Weavergrace herd. 
Last year Col Slaughter of Tex paid $5000 
fer Sir Bradwell, a full brother of Thickset. 
This makes Corrector the greatest breeding 
bull living. 

Another Hessian Fly Remedy—aA. E. 
Kirts, who has grown wheat in Crawford 
Co, tl, for the past 25 years states that 
the following is the only effectual method 
of destroying the Hessian fly that he knows 
of: “Pasture the wheat with sheep and 
pigs as late in the spring as possible. The 
fly will not give much trouble after this.” 





India’s Chief Industry is agriculture, 
and leading crops include rice, wheat, cot- 
ton and sugar cane, About 17,000,000 acres 
are under wheat compared with 45,000,000 
acres in the U S. 





Legnme Questions and Answers. 





Crimson clover and cowpeas—L. K., Md: 
Crimson clover begins to gather moisture 
at a very early stage in its growth, but just 
how early we know of no experiments 
which have been made to determine this. 
As to the proper time of plowing under for 
green manure to derive the most benefit, 
that will depend somewhat upon the crop 
which is to follow. In an orchard it should 
be plowed under as early in spring as pos- 
sible. This would also be the best plan for 
most crops. The gain made in extra growth 
by leaving for late plowing would be large- 
ly at the expense of moisture and soil and 
injury from the same might be as great as 
the extra amount of growth secured. (2) 
The Blackeye is a variety of cowpeas and 
one of the best to grow with the dry peas. 
(3) Buckwheat is not a leguminous plant. 

Cowpeas and soja beans—J. M. S., N Y: 
We would not recommend cowpeas for hay 
for N Y state, as they would not make suf- 
ficient growth to be profitable. A few ex- 
periments in different parts of the state in- 
dicate that some of the earlier varieties are 
profitable to grow for green manure. They 
are killed by the first frost and do not form 
as good protection to the ground through 
the winter as crimson clover. Soja beans 
have proven satisfactory in Mass and will 
probably do as well-with you in Ontario Co. 
Common red clover is better than either 
of them for hay. If clover does not do well 
on your soil, we would suggest that you 
test it for acidity and try an application of 
lime. 





Wood Ashes for Garden Crops. 


R. M. DUNLAP. 





Last season I did not kfiow exactly how 
te use ashes, and proceeded to experiment 
with various garden crops on a sandy soil, 
clay bottom, southeast slope. On one strip 
I spread broadcast unleached hardwood 
ashes at the rate of about 5 pecks per square 
rod, or some 200 bu per acre, and on an- 
other strip half that amount. Above and 
below these strips I put none at all. In 
this field in rows north and south and cross- 
wise the strips, I planted potatoes, sweet 
corn, sugar beets, watermelons, muskmel- 
ons, tomatoes and sunflowers. Each strip 
was treated in exactly the same way in ev- 
ery respect except for the ashes, which 
were put on early in May. 

Thé corn, potatoes and melons were all 
much better where the ashes were: applied, 
but not much difference was noted between 
resuits of the large and the small amounts. 
The sugar beets grew the same size on both 
strips of ashes, but where none was wut 
on the beets were only half as large, al- 
though richer in sugar. 

With tomatoes, best results were obtained 
on the strip where the smaller amount of 
ashes was applied. Too much was worse 
than none, as it caused an excessive growth 
of vine and a vast number of worthless 
small tomatoes. I should now use two pecks 
to the rod. The sunflowers did not show a 
clear enough difference to report, but I 
think the ashes helped them. In another 
place I had a patch of onions and these 
were very much improved by 100 bu ashes 
per acre, the difference being at the rate of 
about three to two in favor of the ashes. 

Summing up, IF found that nearly every- 
thing I tried the ashes on was benefited 
by the application, but that the smaHer 
amount was as good and in some cases bet- 
ter than the larger. As ashes draw mois- 
ture and tend to bind the particles of sandy 
soi] together, they serve to help resist drouth 
under good cultivation. 





Working Earth Roads—In sections where 
the highway is worked or filled in, either 
by the use of the grader or old dump 
scraper, the plowing should be done just 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
turning the furrow toward the beaten path. 
This early plowing allows the sod to partly 
decay, and.if plowed again a few days be- 
fore placing in the road it will be in fine, 





SOIL CARE AND CULTIVATION 





Agricultural Chemicals. 


For lowest prices on Muriate and Sulphate of Potash, 


Kainit, other Agricultural Chemicals, Acid Phosphate, etc., 
address 


The American figricuttural Chemical 60., 26 Brosgway, wew York, n.¥ 























WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























mellow condition to handle in the easiest 
possible manner. Do not on any account 
work the road by putting in more earth 
until settled weather arrives. In most sec- 
tions this is after the middle of May. The 
use of a heavy field roller upon the newly 
filled in earth is of a great advantage. 
Passing over two or three times is none too 
often.—[S. 





Improving an Exhausted Clay Loam— 
J., N Y: Probably the best crop which you 
could sow for green manure on your ex- 
hausted field of a heavy clay loam, under- 
laid with hardpan, would be buckwheat. 
Sow this early in June and plow under in 
Sept in time to sow the land to winter rye 
or wheat, seeding with clover the follow- 
ing spring. The buckwheat will not add 
much of any plant food to the soil, but will 
be of great help in improving its mechani- 
cal condition, which is very important with 
some of the lands along the Hudson river. 
The land undoubtedly has enough potash, 
but is probably lacking in available phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen. A dressing of 
fine ground bone would be of benefit. 





Millet and Grapevines—T. P. E., Mo: 
It would be as well to cultivate corn 
ground and then sow millet, as to plow the 
land, if your soil is such as to secure a firm, 
moist seed bed by cultivation. A heavy 
clay loam should be plowed. In trimming 
grapevines, cut back the previous year’s 
growth so as to leave about 30 to 40 buds. 
This will depend largely upon the variety, 


the soil and the method of training pur- 
sued. For full directions send 75c to this 
ofiice for a copy of Bailey’s .American 


Grape Training. 





Bran and Ashes as a Fertilizer—In a 
large box I first placed two inches of leach- 
ed wood ashes. Over this I spread a layer 
of wheat bran, packing it down with a 
maul. I continued until the box was full. 
The box was allowed to stand for two 
months when the contents was stirred up 
and applied to a field. It proved as valu- 
able a fertilizer as barnyard manure or 
commercial fertilizer. It can be made at 
a cost of 40 to 50c per 100 Ibs. It can be 
drilled in or applied by hand. For wheat 
it has no equal.—_{W. A. Kimble. 





When Inoculating Soil with nitrogen it 
is suggested that the bacteria cultures be 
mixed with finely cut leguminous hay and 
sown over the field after the first plants be- 
gin to appear. Where tests of this meth- 
od have been made, the results were quite 
marked. 





Onion Culture will attract more farmers 
this season than ever before. An onion 


treatise of 20 chapters by J. P. Underwood, 
the producer of the Underwood strain of 
onions, will be mailed by him for 25c by 
sending to his postoffice address, Kins- 
man, O, 





When you buy Ashes, 
buy of a reliable home 
concern that has some 
real responsibility. Our 
own employees collect our 
ashes, our own chemists 
TEST them, we guarantee 


| HARDWOOD 
every lot to be PURE, 


finely screened and free 


from adulteration—and our prices are low. 
Write for quotations. 


BOWKE 


CANADA 








FB dndependent co. 
Py mh 
mn and New York. 


ASHES 


I have been collecting snd idtigeing ABEIES shipping ASHES 
for 15 years. I sell direct toconsumer at low 
prices. ANDREW P. JOYNT, 

Box 388—C, Seaforth, Ont. 


“MAPLE BRAND” 


w8 ASHES 


under my own person: A pn Mme iy write! a on — 


Direct from Canoe, om 
Ashes shipped subject to approval on arriv: 
F. R. LALOR, Dunnville, Ont. 


Your Orchard 


Is it apples, peaches, pears, plums or 
small fruits and berries? Why is it not 
more profitable? How can you make it 
more profitable? 
Nitrate of Soda 

and agricultural chemicals do the work. 
Make healthier, hardier, disease resist- 
ing trees, plants and vines. Fully ex- 
plained in free pamphlet, secured by 
addressing John A, Myers, 12 CJohn 
St., New York. Nitrate for sale by fer- 
tilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at ence for List of Dealers. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST 


ano MOST DURABLE. 
= Grain Thresh- 
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“SECRET OF "SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION.” 
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PECK, 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YOR 
For Sale! HOME. ene foo land.” tif health 
compels sale. Great bargain. 7% Oneida, N.Y, 
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Kerry Cattle. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 
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The Kerry is the only purely native breed 
of cattle in Ireland that is possessed 6f much 
merit. From timie immemorial they have 
been bred pure, but only in an aimless way 
until within a comparatively recent period. 
In size, shape and color they bear a close 
resemblance to the native cattle of Brit- 
tany. They are so named from the county 
of Kerry, and until a comparatively recent 
period they were confined chiefly to the 
southwestern counties of Ireland. The un- 
artificial conditions which surrounded them 
for centuries have made them ‘the hardiest 
of the British dairy breeds. Improvement 
of the breed was late in commencing, but 
has been rapid during recent years. Both 
in England and Ireland noblemen have 
zealously engaged in the work. 

The Dexter is a variety of cattle, the out- 
come of a cross between the Kerry and 
Devon breeds, according to some. authori- 
ties, and of selection, according to others. 
Opinions differ as to the origin of the name. 
As distinguished from the Kerry they have 
a rounder and plumper body, shorter and 
rather thicker legs, a heavier and stronger 
head, and larger, straighter and coarser 
horns, and are better for beef, though not 
so good for milk, butethese distinctions are 
being quickly obliterated through the in- 
discriminate blending of the two types. 

The popularity of Kerries can searcely 
be said to have been tested in the U §, 
owing to the very limited numbers yet in- 
troduced. In Ireland they are the most 
popular breed of dairy cattle, and in some 
parts of England they are meeting with no 
little favor. Kerry cattle have special adap- 
tation to conditions where the pastures are 
much broken and not abundant, thus in- 
volving much traveling in seeking food. 
They should be admirably suited for the 
dairy in semi-mountainous areas in the 
U S, where hardihood and staying quali- 
ties are an important consideration. They 
are quite thé smallest of the dairy breeds 
yet imported into this country, In many 
instances the hight does not exceed 40 in, 
and the average weight of matured cows 
is not more than 600 to 700 Ibs. 

The ability of this little creature to give 
milk under adverse climatic and pasture 
conditions 1s simply surprising. The qual- 
ity of the milk is also rich, being not far 
behind that from Guernseys or Jerseys in 
butter fat, and the quantity is large for 
the size of the animal. These cattle are 
slower in maturing than any of the dairy 
breeds yet introduced into the U S, owing 
to the unameliorated conditions under which 
they were kept in former years. Their 
grazing qualities aré of the very highest 
order, because of their natural activity and 
hardihood. Kerries will prove profitable un- 
der conditions where nearly all dairy breeds 
would fail. High feeding qualities are 
claimed for Kerries by some British writ- 
ers, but probably on insufficient grounds, 
although Kerry cows will fatten yuickly 
when dry. 

Their highest value in crossing and grad- 
ing in this country would probably be found 
in mating Kerry sires with common ani- 
mals kept in semi-mountainous regions, 
with a view to improving their milking 
qualities. On good grazing lands it would 
seem wise to maintain larger breeds. 

Their breeding qualities are of the first 
order, owing to the unartificial nature “of 
the conditions of their environment. Their 
chief weak points are their small size and 
slowness in maturing, but in both respects 
they are being improved. They are not to 
be compared to the Jerseys in the general 
estimate of the public, in general adapta- 
tion or in the field that lies before them 
for crossing and grading, and they are not 
equal to them in size or maturing quali- 

*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book entitled A Study of Breeds, 
published by Orange Judd company. 


THE DAIRY 


ties, though nearly equal in the quantity of 
the milk produced, but they are far ahead 
of Jerseys in vigor of constitution, in abil- 
ity to “rough it’ under adverse conditions, 
and they are something ahead in easy keep- 
ing and in feeding qualities and in the 
ability to breed with unfailing regularity. 

{Our illustration represents the famous 
Kerry cow “Flora,” which was awarded a 
first prize at the royal show and two first 
prizes at the London dairy show.] 


High Platforms for Cleanliness. 


8. A, T. 








The first and most essential item in order 
to produce milk that will be clean and free 
from stable odors is the stable and platform 
on which the cows stand. When I built 
my new barn last year, I put the platform 
8 in above the gutter and the planks were 
sawed just 4 ft 4 in from the stan- 
chions to gutter, with only one inch slant. 
The gutter is 20 in wide and slants back 
the thickness of a shingle under it on the 
sleepers. The scuttles are back of it in the 
main floor between every other sleeper. 

My stable is on the south side of the barn 
and has a six-pane 9 x 13 glass window 
every 5 ft. For several hours in the middle 
of the day, the sun shines directly on the 
cows’ hind quarters. Thedroppings are hoed 


ering the. cost of production. In this test 
the daily ration consisted of 50 lbs silage at 
$1.50 per ton, 3%c; 5 lbs unthreshed oats at 
$6 per ton, 1%c; 2 lbs of peas and oats 
ground at lc per lb, 2c; total daily feed cost, 
7%e. The cow had been in milk 55 days and 
during the seven days she gave 252 lbs of 
milk, which made 12 Ibs 10 oz of butter, 
taking nearly 20.lbs of milk to 1 lb of butter. 
The feed cost per pound of butter in this 
case was but 4c. 

The cows in the herd average $56 profit 
per year. The cow in the first experiment 
returned a profit of nearly 20c per day. The 
cost of feed per pound of butter was 10c 
and the cost of making the butter would 
be about 3e, leaving about 7c profit per day. 
The manure and skimmilk will balance the 
cost of care for the cow. In the second 
instance, even a better showing is made, 
bringing the cost of butter down to consid- 
erably less than 10c per Ib. Of course it 
takes good cows to make this showing, but 
there is no profit in poor ones and they cost 
just as much to keep. Comfortable sta- 
bles, good water and care are cheap and go 
a great ways in putting the balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 


New Butter Scoring Rules have been in- 
augurated by the N Y mercantile exchange. 
It was believed the old scores were so high 

















KERRY COW FLORA 


down three times a day, and the cows are 
carded and cleaned off once a week. There 
is no manure on the platform or cows, and 
I hear no complaint of “cowy” milk among 
my customers. A 2-inch plank platform is 
no good at all, a 4-inch one is not enough, 
a 6-inch one is better, but one 8 in high 
is just right, and it should not be over 
4 feet 6 inches long for a large cow. At 
this hight, keep it nearly level and I have 
seen no trouble in cows slipping off. 


Cost of Winter Butter. 


To get at the cost of butter in winter, 
J. Yuill of Camada selected from his herd 
an average cow and tested her for a week 
in March. Her daily ration was 10 lbs hay 
at $5 per ton, 2%c; 6 Ibs peas, oats and 
barley fodder at $8 per ton, 2 2-5c: 4 Ibs 
barley meal at 1c per Ib, 4c; 20 lbs mangels 
at 20c per bu, 5c; total 13.9c. She yielded 
201% Ibs of milk and it took 21 lbs to make 
a pound of butter, making the feed cost of 
butter nearly 10c per pound. The cow had 
been in milk 110 days. 

In another test with the same cow on a 
different ration, in which silage formed a 
part, he obtained even better results in low- 








as to encourage manipulation of prfces. Un- 
der the new rules “extras” must be of the 
highest grade made in the season when of- 
fered under the different classifications, 90 
per cent of ‘which shall be up to the stand- 
ard, the balance may be grade “‘firsts;” ja- 
vor must be fine, sweet, clean and fresh if 
of current make, and fine, sweet, clean and 
fresh if held; body, good and uniform; color, 
a light straw shade, even and: uniform; 
salt, mild salted; package, good, uniform 
and clean; score shail average 91 points, 
or higher, out of a possible 100, with the 
exception of June to Sept inclusive, when 
it must average 93 points, or higher. 

Sheep Highest in Seven Years—The re- 
cent sale of four cars of choice unshorn 
fed western sheep at Chicago at $6 per 100 
Ibs meant the highest figure touched since 
"93, when 6.75 was paid. The sheep aver- 
aged 132 Ibs and were sent in from Winona, 
Minn. 





A Price Record in Doddies—Lucia Estill, 
22,082, five years old, brought $2800 at auc- 
tion at Chicago a few days ago. This is the 
highest. price ever paid for an Angus cow 
in America. She went to an Iowa breeder. 














A Self-Closing Stanchion. 


W. H. PELSUE, 





My plan of making acow stanchion, shown 
in the accompanying illustration is, I think, 
simpler that any that has been presented 
to your readers. The bottom piece, a, has 
a 4 by 4 mortised so that it will fit the bot- 
tom of the stanchion post, b. These posts 

















are tapering toward the top, as they look 
bétter and are just as strong. The top 
piece of the stanchion is made of two 2 by 
4’s between which the tops of the uprights 
are placed. Let the fixed stanchion extend 
through and beyond the piece, d. Let the 
loose. stanchion, }, extend % in above d. 

Place the latches, ¢, between the 2 by 2e 
and its companion piece and adjust them 
so that when the movable pieces are pulled 
to the left. the latch, ec, will just hold the 
loose stanchion shut. Let the latch beyond 
the notch be long enough so that when the 
movable piece, e, is pulled to the right the 
lateh will not drop down upon the stanchion 
as shown by the dotted line at c. Attach 
the lever, f, to the movable ptece, e. If it is 
desirable to let‘-out any individual cow and 
keep in the others, the latch. can be raised 
without disturbing the others. If it is de- 
Sirable to-keep in any partfcular cow and 
remove the others, ‘take.out the pin at g, 
place it at hk and that cow must remain in. 
The small circles in the illustration on d 
represent the places for these pins. I use 
plain lumber for all this work and have a 
fixed piece of the stanchion about 1-8 of 
an inch thicker than the one that ‘is ‘odse. 
This permits the movable one to move eas- 
ily. 





Bitter Buttermilk—What makes the but- 
termilk bitter? I keep one’ cow, ‘fresh Feb 
1. I feed corn fodder for rough feed, wheat 
bran and middlings,-corn and oats chop for 
grain food; with plenty of mangels for green 
food, churn every four days at 60 deg and 
get butter in six minutes. ‘While the butter, 
is good and sweet, the “buttermilk ‘is bit- 
ter.—[R. 8., Pa: 

I am led to believe the difficulty is caused 
by the cream standing so long and at a 
low temperature. There are certain bitter 
ferments that grow at low temperatures, 
which often cause this trouble. The only 
remedy that I can suggest is to churn 
oftener .or before these ferments can do 
the mischief.—[H. Hayward, Pa Agri Col- 
lege. 


In Choosing Hogs for Breeders have the 
dams rather loose and roomy and the sire 
as compact as compatible with good bone 
and constitution. The best way to feed 
breeding stock not intended for the show- 
yard is to give bone and muscle producing 
foods such as oats, barley, bran, grass and 
roots, with some corn. Feed liberally, but 
do not fatten them as for market. Breed- 
ing animals should be kept in good healthy 
growing condition but not over fat. Ani- 
mals for market should not only be kept 
growing but also fattening all the time to 
their utmost capacity. Use pure-bred sires 
by all means and if possible have both sire 
and dam full bloods, 





Oleo Production in Chicago in Feb was 
4,106,000 lbs, compared with 3,897,000 lbs a 
year ago; 67 licenses to retail oleo were 
issued against-41 a year ago. 





Maud S. Dead—Maud S, the ex-queen of 
the turf, died at Port Chester, N Y, March 
17, aged 26 years. She established the rec- 
ecrd for trotters at 2.10% and afterward low- 
ered it to 2.08%, and was sold to Robert 
York for $40,000. Her 
intelligence and gentle disposition 


Bonner of New 
beauty, 


LIVE 








made her a great favorite. She was bred 
several times but proved barren. 





Surface Silo—R. H. V., Clinton Co, N Y: 
If silo must be started above surface of 
the ground, fill in- below frost line with 
cuvuarse and fine stone and cover with ce- 
ment or concrete, making tight connection 
with the sides of the silo. A corner of the 
stable will be a good location. 





Cheviot Breeding Sheep—iInquiry comes 
for address of persons having Cheviots for 
sale. Breeders with animals of this char- 
acter should place a small advertisement 
in cur Farmers’ Exchange. 





Careful Grooming should be looked after 
when horses are shedding their coats in 
spring. The friction of the curry comb 
stimulates the growth of new hair and aids 
in the quick shedding of the old. 





Exercise should be given young horses 
at all times, but overdoing it is worse than 
no exercise, 





Driving—cC. H. B. (N Y) wants to know 
what he can do or give a horse to make 
him stand a long, fast drive. Good hay and 
oats and regular work are the best. Would 
advise you to let the horse take his time 
on a long drive; this will be both beneficial 
to the horse’s health and your own profit. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—E. T. C. (Tenn) 
has a mare that has attacks of sore eyes 
several times during the year. This de- 
rangement is common to some breeds of 
horses and cannot be prevented, but when 
it makes its appearance can be helped so 
that it will not cause blindness. Bathe the 
éyes well with cold water and after each 
bathing put a little of the following into the 
eye with-a dropper: Acetate of lead 10 gr, 
tincture opium 10 drops and water 2 oz. 


ay 


Running an wd 

hand separator is hard 

work. The National Hand 
Separator turns so easily and 
is made.so simply that the women 
folks can run it, take it apart, clean, 
and put it together. We 











i will give you a ten days’ 


trial of the 


NATIONAL 


Hand Separator 


absolutely 





free. 


Test it thoroughly by the side 
of any other separator; 
return it in ten days (at 
our expense), if you find 
& fadit in it. 

Write for one to-day. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 








KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and san.ple address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 


es 


STOCK INTERESTS 








horoug hl and cools milk, 
HAVE * hly airs 
HAVE ‘ve No trouble to use Produces 
OUR = fiavor. Send for free 
on “Milk and its Care.” 
ILK CHAMPION IN MILK COOLER CO 
Milk Dealers? . 


Mil \ 
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SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


mple; easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 

bor. Butter- meg ad Aghat Sola More a and bet- bet- 

er butter. Farmers’ 

2. — worth $100, for particular 
tomatic Cream Separator Co, 4,Quincy Ili 


6 6 6666. 


KRAUSERS’ TiQUID exrmacr OF SMOKE. 
Made from_hicko cleaner, 
Send for 
Pa. 


a ey aod d surer than, ti ne Gaeepers 
& BRO., 
—— CORN 


SIL : 
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i ae AN SILOSEED 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOm 
FER .. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


| ADVERTIOEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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THE U. S. WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Ox tanHoma City, OKta., Jan. 25, 1900. 
The No. 5 U. S. Separator I have has been used 
hard for six years.» Do not think. you have sold 
another one that has had so many dollars’ worth of 


cream pass through it as this one. 
200.00 worth of cream each month. 


weight in gold. 


It has averaged over 
It is worth its 


A. J. VALZ. 


Send for catalogue containing many letters telling of the great i 
value of the U, S. Separator, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Thoroughness in Spraying. 


*EDW VAN ALSTYNE, NEW YORK, 
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I do not believe that spraying alone will 
reake ug successful fruit growers. Spraying 
won't fertilize or cultivate the soil or prune 
the trees. The first year’s spraying is often 
disappointing. The chances are the man 
did not half do the job. We cannot expect 
to get the best results the first year, for 
we have such a hoard of insects and dis- 
eases already established. For two years 
back we have had a great pest of the tent 
caterpillar,and many orchards in our neigh- 
borhood have been completely defoliated. 
In my large ofchards I have not been 
obliged to take out a single nest in five 
years. The tent caterpillars are on the place 
on wild cherry trees, but the orchard has 
been thoroughly sprayed: annually and 
there are no egg clusters there. Don’t spray 
urless you are fully convinced that your 
trees need it, and then have some definite 
object in view in spraying. If I had to 
choose between poison and fungicide, I 
would ‘take the bordeaux mixture. It will 
protect the tree and keep it healthy and 
make it stronger to resist the attacks of 
in sects. A great deal of the value of bor- 
degux mixture depends on the way in which 
it is made. The two stock mixtures should 
be well diluted before mixing. 

Spraying is a nasty job, in fact the worst 
job on the farm. I spray with bordeaux 
mixture and paris green combined, just as 
the foliage is coming out, when I can get 
at both trunk and leaves at the same time. 
Are not troubled with the bud moth and 
other insects that need an earlier applica- 
tion. This first application kills 90 per cent 
of the insect and fungous troubles. After 
the blossoms have fallen I spray for the 
eodlin moth, which is the’ worst insect we 
have. Then make a third application about 
two weeks later. This will give us about 90 
per cent of fruit free from disease and in- 
jvry. We get the best results from spray- 
ing from the middle of the tree rather than 
from the outside. It takes a little longer, 
but is much more thorough. We have been 
using one-half pound of paris green to 50 
gals water with the bordeaux mixture. By 
using the stronger solution you can kill 
the tent caterpillars quicker. The worst 
insects we have to fight to-day are the scale 
insects and those that suck. 

In making the bordeaux mixture I put the 
copper sulphate in a splint basket and sus- 
pend this in a barrel with the necessary 
amount of water. Take the lime, 24 Ibs, put 
in a vessel, add a little water to start slak- 
ing slowly, and keep adding water so that 
it does not dry out and burn. This slakes 
it thoroughly and does not clog the noz- 
zle. Measure out the mixture as ‘needed. 
Put the copper sulphate mixture in a cask 
and the lime in another and dilute each to 
25 gals. Then mix the two together. Take 
a mackere] kit and fasten a baking powder 
can, with the bottom cut out, in the bot- 
tom. Cover this with fine wire netting and 
use as a funnel to strain the mixture 
through in putting it into the spray tank. 
Use a six-inch leather washer to put under 
the nozzle on the extension rod to keep the 
@rip from running down the rod. 





A Busy Farmer’s Garden. 





“A busy farmer can have a good garden 
if he will only make the effort,’”’ says Os- 
car R. Widmer, one of our successful gar- 
den contestants, whose kitchen garden plot 
89x120 ft in size produced $32.12 worth of 
vegetables at a cost of $16.90 for labor, seed 
and fertilizer. The garden was of a grav- 
elly loam, lying on an eastern slope, and 
prior to 1890 it was in grass. Then for four 
years it was planted to corn and since 
1894 has been used as a garden. The rows 
were laid out the long way of the plot, so 


—— 


*From an address at the winter meeting 
of the Connecticut pomological society. 


HORTICULTURE 


as to permit of horse cultivation, and no 
hand work in consequence Was done. , 

Mr Widmer adds: “As soon as _possible 
after planting, the cultivator is started to 
‘nip the weeds in the bud’ as it were. This 
does away with the tedious hand weeding 
that must be done where the garden is 
small and located in some out-of-the-way 
corner. The work is mostly done in leis- 
ure moments and is a source of great pleas- 
ure, irrespective of profit.” At the begin- 
ning of operations there were growing in the 
garden four rows of strawberries, 1% rows 
of currants and half a row of raspberries. 
The currants gave 96 qts, while the others 
were just coming into bearing. 

Instead of using brush or poultry net- 
ting for peas, a trellis was made by driv- 
ir.g heavy posts at each end of the row 
and stretching No 12 wire at top and bot- 
tom. The end posts were well braced and 
lighter posts put in every 8 or 10 ft. Com- 
mon grocers’ twine was woven from the top 
to the bottom wire and the vines clung to 
this. After plowing, the garden was top 
dressed with stable manure and thorough- 
ly harrowed to mix and fine the soil and 
manure. Then the clod crusher was used 
to smooth and level the surface, after which 
it was marked off in rows as straight as 











possible, 2 ft 4in apart. The Planet Jr seed 
drill was used for sowing and planting ev- 
erything but corn and potatoes, which were 
dropped by hand and covered with a com- 
mon hoe, 

The first planting was done May 4, when 
onion sets, peas and beans were put in, fol- 
towed the next day by plantings of let- 
tuce, radish, beets, carrots, kohl rabi, tur- 
nips, rutabaga, sage and potatoes. There 
were also. raised cucumbers, squash, sweet 
corn, celery, tomatoes, peppers and cab- 
bage. The illustration gives a good idea of 
the way vegetables will grow if they receive 
a little work at the right time. 





Wide Interest in Cranberry Cul‘ure. 


The census .department at Washington 
is receiving returns. from the preliminary 
circular relative to cranberry culture, sent 
out in January. Mention of this was made 
in our columns at the time. The director 
of the census hopes that every grower re- 
ceiving a schedule will fill it out promptly 
and fully, if he has not already done so, 
and return it as soon as possible to Wash- 
ington. 

Recent advices from the census depart- 








SOME OF MR WIDMER’S VEGETABLES 


ment show that these preliminary investi- 
gations, so far as prosecuted, have brought 
out the fact that there are more than 2000 
growers of cranberries, on a commercial 
scale, in the U S; in addition to the estab- 
lished cranberry sections in Mass, N J, Wis, 
etc, some growers are found in Me, Ct, 
Mich, Ore; Wash, R I and N Y. Efforts 
are being made by growers to secure the 
adoption and common use of barrels and 
crates of uniform size sanctioned by law. 
The Wisconsin or western crate is 22x12x7% 
in, inside measurement. The Cape Cod 
crate, in use also in Ct, Me and N J, is of 
the same dimensions. 


LES Cn 

Starting a Strawberry Patch—Select 
only young, red-rooted plants for setting. 
For a family garden two first earlies, two 
medium and two late varieties are suffi- 
cient, and one of each season would proba- 
bly be better. It is best to set strawber- 
ries in the spring. Early setting is not im- 
portant, but they should be planted when 
the ground can be put in good condition 
and given clean culture until late in au- 
tumn. Care should be taken to remove all 
blcssoms the first season. Place the plants 
in rows 4 ft wide and 20-24 in apart in the 
row. Turn the runners along the line of 





the rows so as to fill up a matted row about 
1 ft wide. It is well to prevent the plants 
from setting in a tight mat. This can be 
accomplished by pulling off runners after 
the plants have set sufficiently heavy. We 
think it seldom pays to clean out an old bed 
and retain it—[W. B. Alwood, Va Exper 
Sta, 





Canada Wants Our Nursery Stock—Do- 
minion fruit growers say they cannot get 
satisfactory fruit stock because it is pro- 
hibited under the San Jose act. An effort is 
being made to secure an amendment per- 
mitting the imports of fruit stock from the 
U S. Fumigation stations will be estab- 
lished at different points where the imports 
will be allowed, 





The Wooden Tree Wrapper Is the Best— 
I have used many thousands of them and 
the more I use the better I like them. They 
cost about $2.50 to $3 per thousand. They 
are put.on when the tree is planted and left 
there during summer and winter. They are 
removed once a year so that the tree can be 


_whitewashed.—[L. A. Goodman, Missouri. 


The Cyclone Part of a mule is near the 
tail. Always keep at the front end. 
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Test For Yourself The Wonderful = - 
Curative Propertics of Swamp-Root. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy Swamp-Root Will Do.for YOU, Every 
Reader of the ‘ American Agriculturist’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Free. 








Reporters Have Convincing Interviews With Prominent People Regarding Wonderful Cures by Swamp-Root. 


| How to Find Out if You Need 








65th Police Precinct, Greater New York, Nov. 11, 1899. 


Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N, Y.: 
Gentlemen: In justice to you, 


I feel it is my duty to send you an acknowledg- 


ment of the receipt @f the sample bottle of Swamp-Root you so kindly sent me. .I 


had been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. 
They would relieve me for the time being, but 


our best physicians prescribe for me. 


the old complaint would in a short time return again. 


Had 


I sent for a sample bottle of 


Swamp-Root, and I found it did mé a world of good. Since then I have taken eight 


small bottles bought at my drug store,.and I consider myself perfectly cured. 
seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. 


It 
I do not have to get 


up during the night “to urinate as I formerly did, three or four times a night, but now 


sleep the sleep.of peace. 
man. 
cannot .say too much in praise of it. 


Two of my brother officers are still using — Swamp-Root. 
It is a boon to mankind. 


My baek is all right again, and in every way I am a new 


They, like myself, 
We recommend it to 


all humanity who are suffering from kidney and bladder diseases. 
My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter), as well as myself, 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding 


of Swamp-Root, 


Officers of the 65th Police Precinct, 


Greater New York. 





We remain, yours very truly, 


JAMES COOK, 
HUGH E. BOYEE, 
JOHN J. BODKIN, 


Women as well as Men are Made Miserable by Kidney and Bladder 


Troubles. 


“You have no idea how well I feel. I am 
satisfied that I do not need any more med- 
icine, as I am in as good health as I ever 
was in my life.” So says Mrs. Mary Engel- 
hardt of 2835 Madison street, St. Louis, Mo., 
to a reporter of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

“For more than 10 years I had suffered 
with what the doctors termed female trou- 
ble; also heart trouble, with swelling of the 
feet and limbs. Last summer I felt so badly 
that I thought I had not long to live. I con- 
sulted doctor after doctor and took their 
medicines, but felt no better. The physi- 


cians told me my kidneys were all right, | 


but I felt sure that they were the cause of 
my trouble. A friend recommended me to 
try Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and I must 
say I derived immense benefits almost from 
the first week. I continued the medicine, 
taking it regularly, and I am now in splen- 
did health. The pains and aches have all 
gone. I have recommended Swamp-Root to 
all of my friends, and told them what i: has 
done for me. .I will gladly answer anyone 
who desires to write me regarding my case. 
I most heartily indorse Swamp-Root from 
every standpoint. There is such a pleasant 
taste to Swamp-Root, and it goes right to 








MRS. MARY ENGELHARDT. 
the weak spots and drives them out of the 
system.” 


MRS. MARY ENGELHARDT. 


a 





Swamp-Root. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their begin- 
ning in the disorder of these most impor- 
tant organs. 

The, kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order, you can understand how quickly your 
entire body is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health, A trial will convince any- 
one. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue, fatal results are sure to folloiv. Kid- 
ney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you 
dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes 
you pass water often during the day and 
obliges you to get up many times during 
the night. Causes puffy or dark circles un- 
der the eyes, rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 
joints and muscles, makes your head ache 
and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach 
and liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow 
complexion; makes you feel as though you 
had heart trouble; you may have plenty of 
ambition, but no strength; get weak and 
waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous. kidney .- 
remedy. In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
natural help to nature, for Swamp-Root is 
the most perfect healer*and gentle aid to 
the kidneys that is known to medical sci- 
ence, 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass 
or bottle and let it stand t-venty-four hourss 
If, on examination, it is milky or cloudy, if 
there is a brick-dust settling, or if small 
particles float about in it, your kidneys are 
in need of immediate attention. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, reeommended 
by skillful physicians in their private prac- 
tice, and is,taken by doctors themselves 
who have kidney ailments, because they 
recognize in it the greatest and most suc- 
cessful remedy for kidney, liver and bladder 
troubles. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE -tThe great kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all our readers who have not. already tried it, may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. Also 


a book telling all about kidney. and bladder troubles and containing many of the thousands 


upon thousands of testimonial 


letters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. Be sure and mention reading this generous offer in American Agri- 


culturist when sending your address to Dr, Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Gloucester Apple: ” 
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Among the fancy little winter applies, the 
Lady has long been almost alone in the 


market and on the tables of those wha 


seek for @ small dessert apple. It is indeed 





THE GLOUCESTER APPLE. 
Three-fourths natural size. 


a beautiful and well-flavored little favorite, 
but it is not easy to secure good crops. Re- 
cently there came to me from Cincinnati 
market an old but little-known apple called 
Gloucéster, that originated in West Virginia 
many years ago. It is not quite so small 
ror so flat in shape as the Lady, as the 
accompanying illustration will show, but 
it is small enough to meet the requirements 
of the fastidious table decorator, and be- 
sides is exceedingly handsome in appear- 
ance. The skin is almost as glossy as satin, 
and the creamy white ground color with a 
brilliant pinkish blush on one side shows 
off the apple to great advantage. 

The flavor is mild sub-acid, the flesh ds 
almost as white as chalk and very soft and 
tender, yet juicy and crisp enough to be 
pleasant to eat. Among the other good 
peints is the fact that it may be kept for 
the Thanksgiving and midwinter holidays 
as far south as Kentucky. The tree is also 
said to be very productive and a regular 
bearer, which cannot be said of the Lady. 
Those who wish to plant a few apple trees 


fer the strictly fancy trade should en- 
deavor to get some of the Gloucester. 
The Halesia. 





Halesia tetraptera, popularly known as 
snowdrop or silver bell tree, so-called be- 
cause of the resemblance of its flowers to 
the ordinary snowdrop, is one of our pret- 
tiest shrubs or low grownig trees for large 
lawns or parks. It is of a low spreading 
habit, blossoming profusely in April or May. 

Its pure white pendent flowers are about 
five-eighths of an inch in length and hang 
in clusters on last year’s growth. The leaves 
are about the size, of those of the syringa, 
of a fine healthy color without gloss. There 
is a fine old specimen in the New York Cen- 
tral park that is nearly 20 feet high and 40 
feet across the spread of its branches, which 
rest upon the ground. A much larger speci- 
men is near Germantown, Pa, of the same 
general habit with a trunk 16 inches in 
diameter. In the early autumn the head is 
covered with the four-winged seeds or cap- 
sules that distinguish the tree at that sea- 
son. It is indigénous“to the United States 
and is found on the banks of the Ohio river 


from Virginia westward. [See Page 439. 
— 


Early Work in the Flower Garden. 


ADELINE EB. STORY. 





After years of only partial success in sow- 
ing seeds in the open ground, I now sow 
al? in boxes im the house, with the excep- 
tion of a few, among which are the-poppy 
and larkspur, which do not bear trans- 
planting. Takée boxes, say 6 in high and of 
any eonvenient size, bore two or three 
holes in the bottom, put im a layer of small 
stones and fill three-fourths full of garden 
so. Have ready a quantity of the same 
soil mixed with one-third its bulk of sand. 


















Sarsaparilla 


And have new pure and bright 
blood. Then you will enjoy life. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


This Month 


Take 












Sift it and fill up the boxes, pressing it 
down with a smooth brick or wooden block, 

Over the larger seeds sift @ little of the 
mixed sand and soil; the smaller ones will 
need only an additional pressing down. 
Stand the box in water until the soil is wet 
through. No more water will be required 
for several days, unless put.in teo warm ‘a 
place. Transplant to the open ground in 
May, early or late according to season. 
this after sundown and just after a rain 
if possible. If without rain, make a cup- 
shaped hole for each plant, pour in water, 
then fill up with earth and set plant in this. 
Give shade for two or three days, remov- 
ing it at night. A small handful of weeds 
to each plant forms an excellent protec- 
tion. Give water every night until the 
roots have become established. 


I 


Cheap Lawn. Roller—Get an old 40-qt 
milk can and fit a circular board 1% in 
thick and 12% in in di- 
ameter in each end. 
Through the center of 
the ends pass a %-in 
gas pipe, 16% in Iong. 
Through this gas pipe 
pass a bolt 17% in long. 
Filk the can with small 
stones and sand to 
make it heavy. Cut the 
handles off the can. At- 
tach the handle of a 
lawn mower as shown in the illustration to 
the roller and it is ready for work. The 
sand if properly put in will settle through 
the stone and fill up every .available cre- 
vice. The wooden heads or ends should be 
nailed in securely. This answers nicely for 
small lawns.—[G. BE, Bickell, New Jersey. 





Hardy Fruits for Ontario—W. L. C:: We 
know of no variety of plum which is curculio 
preof; such varieties are to be found only 
in the catalogs of tree agents. We would 
recommend our reader to plant a few of 
the “best varieties’’ as mentioned in the re- 
ports of the Ont fruit exper stations,and then 
make up his mind to fight the cureulio in 
the legitimate way—either by spraying the 
trees with paris green or by jarring the 
trees and capturing the “little Turk’ while 
he plays ’possum, on a sheet spread under- 
reath. As to what are the hardiest peaches 
and apricots, this is a questien, which our 


fruit exper stations are trying to solve, but, 


during the extreme weather of last. win- 
ter plants were badly upset, as in many 
cases all varieties alike perished by root 
killing. The following are supposed to be 
ameng the hardiest peaches: YWFitzgerald, 
Lenghurst, Tyrhurst, Barnard, Hil’s Chili 
end Bokhera No 3.. Se far none of the ap- 
ricets have proved @ success in Ont.—[H.. L. 
Hutt, Ont Agri College. 





Do 





BURPEE’S 
“Seeds that Grow” 


If you want to get the Best seeds for 
your garden this year, you should 


send your address on a postal card for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


It is a bright mew book, considered 
by intelligent planters everywhere, 
“the Leading American Seed Cata- 
logue.” You had better write 
to-day. Simply address 
BURPEE, Philadelphia. 















market gardener, 
the truck raiser, the 
farmer, the flower grower, 
all need the help of Rawson’s 
1900 Seed Book. Tells all about 
the famous 


Arlington Tested Seeds 


Describes many novelties and 
specialties. It’s free—write for it. 


W.W. RAWSON & CO., 


‘ot 12-18 Faneuil Hall Sq., 























Lead all, as thousands of successful garden- 
ers in allsectionsof the country can attest. 


If you want the finest garden you have ey- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to.all who apply for it. It contains every- 
thing good, old ornew,in vegetable, flawer, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bulbs, 
etc., etc, It has hundreds of illustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers $2,500 in cash 
prizes. Write-for it to-day. Address. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 











D PRICES ON PEACH TREE 
: Sto 4 ft., 13% cts.; 2 to d ft., I ct; 1 to 
year from bud. . Sample by express. Trees 


lormant till May l5th. Send for circular. 
. S JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Bel. 


FRE- ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOCUE choice 
fs Peres 


8: and other Trees, Roses, W ate 
. ces low. 
» PETERSON & SONS, Box 10; Montrose, N.Y. 


@also lay ont grounds when fe 

: complete Catalogue of Acricu?tural Books, adtires 

Pokance JUDD. COMPANY, New Yerk or , 
lage. 
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Control of Asparagus Rust. 


PROF B. D, HALSTED, NEW JERSEY. 





This first came into notice in Aug, ’96, and 
at that time was confined to N E; N Y, 
N J and Del. In ’97, it spread into the 
southern states. By ’98 it had spread west- 
ward as far as Mich and included O, Ind 
and Ill, and recently it has been reported 
found in N D. This example shows the ex- 
tremely rapid growth and advance of the 
disease, and also that it can be carried 
long distances by the wind. 

Fields inclosed by forests and hills are 
not so exposed to rust as those in the open. 
Rust of this form cannot be treated like 
superficial fungi such as mildew. Spray- 
ing has not been found satisfactory as a 
cure for asparagus rust, as has been shown 
by experiment on six kinds of asparagus 
with 10 applications. As a result, aspara- 
gus growers are cultivating a shorter and 
stronger growth. In some cases insects 
are found to feed upon the spores and are 
quite a substantial check upon rust. No 
treatment of soil can be relied upon, and, 
in fact, little can be done when plants are 
once infected. The last resort is to fur- 
nish the very best conditidns for the growth 
of the plant. 


Growing Lettuce in Cold Frames—About 
the middle of Feb ‘several hundred lettuce 
plants were planted in a cold frame at the 
Tenn exper sta. Shortly after setting, the 
temperature fell to eight deg above zero, 
but the plants were not injured in the 
least. The sashes are entirely removed on 
bright days and in cool or cloudy weather 
they are raised during the warmest part 
of the day to admit plenty of air. At night 
the bed is further protected by a covering 
of boards. The plants are growing nicely 
and the results indicate that any farmer or 
farmer’s wife can have a garden through 
the winter without much trouble. Radishes 
can also be easily grown. 


The Grape Hoe has been discussed at sev- 
eral horticultural meetings the past winter 
and comments upon the tool were general- 
ly favorable. Its name is something of a 
handicap, since it is reported a great la- 
bor saver in the orchard as well as in the 
vineyard, being especially adapted to keep 
the space clear directly about the trees. 


A Promising New Cherry—The Bing is a 
new cherry from Oregon, resembling the 
‘Windsor, but larger arm? somewhat darker, 
flesh firm. and good. It promises to be a 
valuable sort. We have fruited it for three 
years and have had many fruits 3 to 3% in 
in diameter.—[S. D. Willard, Ontario Co, 
at. XX. 


The Eggplant Flee Beetle, which at- 
tacks the leaves, is said also to infest the 
strawberry and potato. It is not well known, 
although distributed from New Jersey to 
Georgia and westward. It is very difficult 
to control. 








Cover Spinach Seed Lightly—Spinach 
wants very little covering. The seed is 
large in proportion to the sprout that has 
to push it up, so if it is planted deep and 
the ground crusts it has trouble in getting 
through.—[Fred W. Kilbourne, New Jersey. 





Prune Off all broken ends of roots before 
planting the trees, always cutting from the 
under side. When the root is thus smooth- 
ly cut it will callous over quickly. 





A good fruit soil must be dry- loam or 
sandy. Select such trees as you know do 
well in your own locality. Plant the ap- 
ples that people want. I plant one-year 
trees, as it causes less injury to foots and 
cut -trees to a single whip. I plant: apples 
40 ft apart, pears 24 ft. If too close the sun 
has no power to ripen. Cultivate 10 years 
and fertilize heavily. After that I sow 
crimson clover in July, which supplies ni- 
trogen. Do not’ be afraid of errs 


[Hon D. D. Denise, New Jersey. 
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Mr. Phinney’s Apples 


Sold for $7 a barrel, the result of judicious fertiliz~ 
ing, cultivation AND SPRAYING, We will send full [gid 
particulars to any address free, on request. 


SAVE YOUR CROPS 


from insect pests and fungous diseases by spraying with 
OXAL, acombined insecticide and fungicide. 
er and more effective than any insecticide or fangiaide 


used separately. 


Send for free catalogue ‘‘E.’’ 


BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
43 Chatham swe meni Mass, 

















VICTOR 
PEACH 


asplendid shipper. 1,000,000 
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A strange picture that, the farmers of 
the Mohawk valley of .New York rushing 
into broom corn culture because the price 
is so high. Yet we receive hints of such 
possibility from that section, which long 
ago abandoned the crop. Out west the ex- 
perienced growers say a big acreage is 
bound to cause a most severe break in 
prices next fall. 

So 


Milk producers in our thickly populated 
middle states have better times ahead of 
them. Advices from the milk territory sup- 
plying the metropolis indicate a willing- 
ness on the part of the farmers to persevere 
for the ultimate success of the work of the 
Five States milk producers’ ass’n. They 
can find encouragement in the fact that 
through like co-operation the farmers ship- 
ping to Boston will this summer get the 
best price for milk in several years. The 
heavy toll exacted by the middleman must 
be further reduced. 





The new franchise tax law, which aims 
to force the New York corporations to bear 
their share of the tax burden through the 
assessment on their valuable franchises, is 
now being put to the-test. The state board 
of tax commissioners has just made known 
its valuations on the principal street cor- 
porations of New York city, placing these 
at 261, against 71 million dollars at last as- 
sessment. The difference of  $190,000,000 
probably represents the value of the fran- 
chises, apart from the tangible property of 
the corporations. A large number of the 
big companies have petitioned the com- 
missioners, asking a reduction in the ten- 
tative valuations placed upon their fran- 
chises. This is to be expected. The en- 
couraging thing is the show of submission 
on the part of the corporations to the fea- 
tures of the law, a tacit acknowledgment 
that In the past they have escaped a cer- 
tain proportion of the taxes which in all 


EDITORIAL 


ji stice they should have borne. Tempora- 
rily the question of the constitutienality of 
the law is waived, although some of the big 
concerns will make a test case before the 
courts, which must finally decide whether 
it will stand or fall. 





The three articles on present prices and 
future values, that were a feature of our 
issues for March 17, 24 and 31, have com- 
manded national attention, and a summary 
of each was telegraphed by the associated 
press throughout the country. These arti- 
cles have set forth as neyer before the 
strength of the agricultural and industrial 
situation, and warrant confidence in a 
healthy and prosperous future both for ag- 
riculture and for other lines of industry. 
Last week’s exhibit of the momentous de- 
velopment of the iron industry was pe- 
culiarly significant. Next week, or in the 
issue following, we shall endeavor to pre- 
sent the strong and weak features of the 
money market at home and abroad. The 
ebject of these articles is to emable the 
farmer to understand the whole agricultu- 
ral, industrial, commercial and financial sit- 
uatfon, so that he can form as clear a judg- 
ment as to present prices and future values 
as any manufacturer, banker or merchant. 
And the farmer certainly needs this infor- 
mation quite as much as if not more than 
those in other vocations. The absolute ac- 
euracy of our presentation of such matters 
in former years, especially of our exposi- 
tions in 1896-7 of the reasons why good times 
were bound to come, adds to the confidence 
with which the present series is received. 





Many counties and _ rural communities 
suffer because they have no banks—no place 
where money may be deposited or borrowed. 
The new law authorizes national banks to 
be established ‘in small towns with as little 
as $25,000 capital. In many such towns the 
more businesslike farmers are applying to 
the controller of the currency at Washing- 
ton for a bank charter under this new law. 
If this is done generally, farmers will con- 
trol the rural banks, which would be well 
for all concerned. This hint to the up-to- 
date farmer should be _ sufficient. Such 
banks ought to be fairly profitable to their 
shareholders if well managed, and under 
some conditions will pay big dividends be- 
sides being a convenience to the community. 
We do not here discuss the merits of the 
national banking system or of the new law 
by which it is to be perpetuated. 





According to official figures just sent out, 
we are buying in foreign countries agricul- 
tural produce to the extent of 370 millions 
annually. The items making the bulk of 
these imports are sugar, coffee, hides, wool, 
silk, vegetable fibers, fruits and tea. The 
foreign bureau of the department of agri- 
culture, commenting on the showing, says 
the imports are “largely products that can- 
not be supplied from our own soil.” How 
about sugar, annual imports 90 to 100 mil- 
lions yearly; wool, citrus fruits, etc? Sure- 
ly there is room for expansion in home cul- 
ture of agricultural products, so long as we 
péy foreigners for this class of merchandise 
at the rate of a million dollars a day. 

a 


Word comes that the department of agri- 
culture will take positive steps to systemat- 
ically battle the San Jose scale. It is pro- 
posed to introduce into California a scale 
parasite from South Africa which preys 
upon this pest, so much dreaded by horti- 
culturists everywhere. Practical work of 
this character, under the supervision of the 
department, will be welcomed by all. 





The spring auction sales of pure-bred cat- 
tl2 are opening in a highly pleasing man- 
ner. Much interest is manifested, splendid 
prices are paid by breeders, and all tes- 
timony serves to strengthen the convic- 
tion that the live stock industry is on a 
thoreughly substantial basis. 


Our Special Crop Reports. 
Earlier Fruit Reports Confirmed. 


Continuing the investigation of the con- 
ditions of fruit buds throughout the U §, 
@ preliminary report of which was pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist last week, 
nearly, all the later replies received report 
the conditions about the same as then. Tak- 
ing the country as a whole, the prospects 
are very favorable for a full bloom of all 
kinds of fruits, except peaches. Small fruits 
are injured in certain localities to more or 
less extent, particularly strawberries. 

In California, the prospects are for the 
largest crop in the history of the state. 
There have been no frosts of any kind 
and with the warm winter and plenty of 
rain, the trees are in splendid shape. In 
Ark, the zero weather of Feb destroyed 
most of the peach crop in the northwestern 
counties, with the exception of a few seed- 
lings. Strawberries and raspberries will be 
not over one-half a crop in Mo, but all other 
fruits with the exception of peaches are in 
good condition. 

All fruit is looking well in New Jersey 
for this time of year; very little injury by 
winter killing, black caps being the only 
fruit reported to have suffered, and these 
not badly damaged. Blackberries are in 
good shape so far as winter killing is con- 
cerned, but much injury was done by the 
fly. Very few blackberries have been set 
in recent years and the fields are now old, 
which accounts in part for the ravages of 
the fly, as it is worse in old fields... Red 
raspberries are in very good shape. Peach 
trees are all right, ahmost no injury to buds; 
it will be necessary to thin the fruit this 
year, according to present indications; 
some damage to cherries. Plums are in 
satisfactory condition, the cold spring hav- 
ing prevented premature blossoming; there 
is still a chance that plums may be in- 
jured, but every day.lessens the risk. The 
Jé:panese plums are exclusively grown and 
the Abundance is the popular. variety. 
Strawberries are looking well, although 
scme on low ground have been thrown out 
by frost; there is likely to be a reduced 
acreage of strawberries set this spring, as 
growers are not enthusiastic about the 
crop, owing to poor returns for some years 
past. Altogether, fruit growers are look- 
ing forward with more confidence than for 
some years; there is more uncertainty and 
doubt about prices than crops at this writ- 
ing. 

In some sections of Mich, 25 to 75 per 
cent of the peach buds have been killed, 
but there are enough left for a good crop. 
Strawberries are rather thin, but other 
bush and tree fruits have come through 
uninjured and are in a vigorous and healthy 
condition. About one-half of the peach buds 
in Ohio are alive and other fruit trees are 
in fair condition, except pears, which blight- 
ed badly last season. Strawberries show a 
peor stand, on account of drouth last year, 
and raspberries are hardly an average, but 
currants and blackberries are all right. The 
general vigor of orchard trees and shrubs is 
hardly up to the average. In Pa all fruit 
is generally looking well for this time of 
year, and this is true of N E. 








Big Broom Corn Acreage Assured. 





Farmers in the half dozen states which 
grow broom corn are all at sea over the 
question of acreage to be devoted to this 
crop. One thing seems beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt, the acreage will be greatly 
increased and probably the largest on rec- 
ord, Investigation now being made by 
American Agriculturist shows this conclu- 
sively. The sharp advance in the price of last 
year’s crop to the level of $200 per ton (un- 
der the operations of the trust) has created 
great interest, not only. in the old estab- 
lished broom corn sections of Ill, Kan and 
Neb, but in a far wider territory. Okla- 
homa will.go more extensively into broom 








OUR 


corn, so will Tex and other western states. 
Even New York, which long since practi- 
cally quit growing broom corn, will have 
isolated areas under this crop. 

Returns from farmers and dealers in cen- 
tral Ill, including such counties as Coles, 
Douglas, Henry, Clark, etc, show two things 
very clearly. First, that. old-time growers, 
realizing the probability of a severe break 
in prices following a big crop, lean toward 
a smaller acreage, but at the same time are 
constrained to plant liberally, as the mar- 
ket has ruled so high; second, that a large 
part of the actual increase will rest with 
farmers new at the business but tempted 
by the big prices. Inadequate knowledge 
regarding methods of cultivating, curing 
and handling broom corn may reduce the 
average quality, with the possibility of rela- 
tively good prices for superior brush. In 
this forecast we are not going into figures 
of probable area, rather reflecting the con- 
sensus of opinion among farmers in the 
broom corn belt. Some of the latter are 
very pessimistic and prophesy a break in 
prices to $25 or 30 per ton. Seed is selling in 
the Ill broom corn section at 5@6 per bu. 

WHISKS. 

Regular growers not likely to inerease 
acreage, but a considerable area will be put 
in by men who have not raised it before.— 
[Johnson & Young, Clark Co, Ill. 

Probably 400 acres under broom corn in 
county coming season against 200 last year; 
requires six acres here to produce a ton. 
This county has practically ceased to be a 
factor in the market.—fAmer B & B Co, 
Montgomery Co, N Y. 

Principal increase will be in new growers. 
Heavy acreage will depreciate value at har- 
vest, destroying all the profit should crop 
be a good one. Increased acreage estimated 
at 60 per cent in this county.—[C. R. Doty, 
Coles Co, Ill 





Canning Factory Promoters with easy 
consciences are faring poorly since Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s exposure of their meth- 
ods as published a week ago. Advices from 
Oneida Co, N Y, show that the promoters 
have been at work there in vain. A Water- 
ville correspondent writes us these people 
represent that the only plant conducted on 
this plan is at Painted Post, showing prof- 
its of 12 per cent paid to stockholders af- 
ter one year’s business. But the farmers 
were not to be taken in and very wisely 
appointed a committee to investigate tthe 
matter, and the prediction is made that if 
the people wish a factory it will be taken 
hold of in a businesslike way. One of the 
seductive circular letters sent out to farm- 
ers by the N Y and Chicago promoters im- 
plies such enormous profits that the first 
reading of same will make the careful far- 
mer doubt its worth. For example it states 
that “windfall apples will pay the farmer 
75e per bu, tomatoes $90 to 175 per acre,”’ 
etc. All such glowing promises should be 
carefully investigated. 





The land in this section devoted to grain 
crops is a sandy loam and clover is used 
in the rotation as a soil renovator. Home- 
made manures are used to a considerable 
extent and as a rule not very much com- 
mercial fertilizer. Corn is planted as early 
in May as possible and the crop given shal- 
low cultivation and laid by early in July. 
It is usually cut and shocked by hand. 
The early part of the past season was very 
unfavorable for corn, but later the warm 
weather caused rapid growth. The late 
drouth, however, cut the crop short. Worms 
played havoc and it seemed to me that 
insects were unusually numerous. Cut- 
worms, chinch bugs and the like caused 
considerable damage.—[W. T. Fowble, Car- 
roll Co, Md, 





Tobacco requires so much work that 
other crops are often neglected, corn es- 
pecially. I think it better to raise more 
corn, less tobacco. My theory is better 
raise all corn and grain needed on the 
farm.—[David Bixler, Preble Co, O. 
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Potatoes Move Out Fairly Well. 


The first of April finds stocks of mer- 
chantable potatoes in heavy producing sec- 
tions cut down to moderate to only fair pro- 
portions, Inquiries sent out by American 
Agriculturist covering the important po- 
tato growing sections of Mich, Wis, the 
northwest generally, N Y, N E, ete, bring 
forth replies along the lines indicated. Yet 
a good many potatoes in the aggregate are 
still available for market, as the latest 
crop Was an unusually large one, estimated 
by this journal in Oct at 245,000,000 bu, an 
increase of some 40 millions over the rre- 
vious year and compared with 286 millions, 
the bumper crop of '9%. Michigan and Wis 
have a good many potatoes, yet some of tle 
important counties shows stocks nearly ex- 
hausted, and this is also true west of the 
Mississippi river. Growers in the heavy 
potato sections of New York hold an eighth 
to a quartér of their crops and in a few 
instances the proportion is even greater. 
Stocks are much reduced in New England, 
although Aroostook, the big Maine county, 
still has 20 to 30 per cent on hand. 

Sharp frosts last fall caught a good many 
potatoes before they were safely housed, 
cutting into the available supply; but stock 
as a whole which went into winter quarters 
in good condition has kept well, and country 
reserves seem to be satisfactory in quality. 
The course of prices has proved disappoint- 
ing to a large number of growers, yet con- 
ditions reahized the past winter, liberal sup- 
plies and medium to low prices, oe 

us crop yield, were conse - 
 scemanetel in American Agriculturist 
as long ago as last Oct. 

The present feeling among farmers and 
country dealers is varied. Relatively more 
firmness is shown in York state, where 
farmers are now getting close to 40c per 
bu, and many of them talking of an in- 
creased acreage for ’00, than further west; 
Mich prices to farmers, 25@32c, are some- 
what lower than a month or two ago, and 
farmers show little disposition to hold in- 
definitely. Down in Maine the winter has 
been an active one, starch factories using 
up the culls, and the shipping trade good 
in merchantable stock, both for table use 
and for seed purposes. 

NOTES FROM POTATO SECTIONS. 

Stock keeping well, price 40c. I look for 

an advance in 30 days.--[S. J. S., Ogtario Co, 
N Y. 
* mate of crop on hand, tubers keeping 
well, farmers get 40c per bu of 60 Ibs; talk 
of increasing acreage this year.—[A. G. G., 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Next to no loss by frost the past winter.— 
fH. H. G., Monroe Co, N Y. 

During the winter price has been 42@45c 
per bu, now dull at 40c.—[S. C. B., Orleans 
Co, N Y. 





Cotton Exports annually form 65 to 70 
per cent of the crop. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
How to Grow Good Fruit. 








The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the’ Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture 
of orchard and field crops, how to do it, do 
it cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
mos* profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, about 
an hour’s talk. Owing to other matters 
ahead of it we cannot publish it in this is- 
sue. Had this address been placed on the 
market in book form it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent free to fruit growers 
and owners of estates, free for the asking, 
but to prevent imposition by the curious 
and disinterested, the book will be sent 
complimentary to anyone inclosing 10 cents 
for postage to the Lenox sprayer company, 
72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass.—[{Adv. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Marketing Maple Syrup in Ohio. . 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





The square one-galion can, six cans in a 
case, is thesstandard syrup package used 
and all quotations are based on this un- 
less otherwise stated. Our state laws re- 
quire that an adhesive label be affixed to 
each and every package used, guarantee- 
ing its purity and giving the name and 
address of *the manufacturer or canner. 
The bulk of the Ohio product'is sold to 
dealers, to whom it is delivered as soon 
as made. These dealers generally have 
large canning factories where the syrup is 
canne@ and the sugar graded and boxed. 
In some respects this way of marketing is 
to be commended. It brings a cash market 
within the reach of all. It saves the trou- 
ble of canning, insures against loss in ship- 
ping, and in man¥ other ways is very con- 
venient. 

The dealers send out their salesmen early 
in the year, who make sales at the best 
price obtainable, not infrequently compet- 
ing with each other in the endeavor to se- 
cure orders: The sales are practically all 
made and prices agreed to before a gallon 
is bought or even made. They purchase 
the gods at the market price, making that 
price themselves, which is subject to 
change without notification. While we do 
not believe the manufacturers’ profits are 
unduly large, we believe that the producer 
often suffers from too much competition in 
selling and too little in the buying. 

My aim has always been to keep out of a 
position where it becomes necessary to sell 
at a definite time or on a particular mar- 
ket. The best of care is taken of my pri- 
vate customers and the remainder of my 
supply is usually sold or consigned to large 
retail grocers, who handle it year after 
year. Last season, with a crop of 900 gals, 
it was not so much a question of taking 
orders as of filling them. If each producer 
had large storage cans, enough to hold a 
part of the crop at least, he would be more 
independent and would not be compelled to 


sell upon a congested market. Good syrup 
will always command a fair price some 
time during the year. 

a 


The Demand for Mohair is sufficient to 
take practically all offerings at steady to 
firma prices, which are now the highest in 
more than a year. During '99 London im- 
ports of mohair from Turkey and the Cape, 
approximating 25,000,000 Ibs, were larger 
than ever before and showed a gain of 
about 5,000,000 Ibs over '98. The London 
price of Turkish mohair, which largely 
governs home values, advanced from 34c 
per Ib in Dec, ’98, to 39c in April, ’99, and 
4ic this winter. 


shrinkage in Weight of Corn—An inter- 
esting experiment is recorded in corn 
shrinkage at the Iowa exper sta. In 


the fall of 1898 an experiment was 
begun with the view of finding out 
the annual shrinkage of ear corn. 


A crib was constructed upon the platform 
of a pair of scales. Seven thousand pounds 
of corn were husked and stored in the crib 
Oct 19, 1898. The crib was 13% ft long and 
7% ft wide. After storing, the corn was 
weighed once a week for a year. During 
the first three months or to Jan 19, the loss 
was 630 Ibs or 9 per cent of the original 
weight. From Jan 19 to April 19 the loss 
was 390 lbs or 5 4-7 per cent ofthe first weight. 
During the next three months the loss was 
220 ibs or 3 1-7 per cent of the original 
weight. During the last three months, that 
is, from July to Oct, the loss was 190 Ibs, or 
2 5-7 per cent of the original weight. The 
loss during the whole period was 1430 Ibs, 
or a fraction more than 20 per cent: Ac- 
cording to this a bushel of corn weighing 
80 Ibs will weigh 64 lbs at the end of the 
year, or if calculated to weigh 75 Ibs at the 
time of storing, it will weigh 60 Ibs after 
heing stored for one year. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


‘THE WHEEL OF TIME 
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Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., 
Kalamasoo, Mich. | 
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RS / the most reliable line of 

x | vehicles,etc. to be found any- 

mii )where. Built substantially of 

honest material—workman- 

ship the best—one of them 

will outlast two of the ordin 

arg Mind —Suarentesd as represented or your money back, 
e will ship C.O.D.with privilege of examination. You 


risk nothing. Reliable Top Bugsy, @84.00; fine spring 
ne 


Wagon,889.00; og > hor arm Wagon,$44.00; 
handsome Surrey. $54.00; weil made Portland Cutter, 
1 7.25; Carts, $9.50 up. Single harness $4.50; Farm 
ress. $12.95. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicage 


VICTOR fiir" WAGONS 


Strongest, most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 
tires. Axles, hounds, bolsters, etc., of thoroughly 
seasoned woods. Core one-half less than 
igh Wagons. 
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01 y guaranteed. 
Write for description 
es and prices. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, III. 

















Do You Want a Buggy? 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy. 
surrey, phaeton or spring wagon at the lowest 
price ever heard of, a price that will surprise 
you, privilege of free trial and payable after 
received, cut this notice out an mail to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, Ill, and 
they will mail you their very latest and ex- 
tremely interesting vehicle offer and special 
catalogue. 
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A Week with the Flowers. 





Last week was one of great interest to 
flower lovers in New York. The American 
rose society held its first exhibition, and 
about 50,000 blowers of many varieties were 
shown by professional and: amateur gar- 
deners. The American Beauty was. the 
leading variety exhibited, and finer. flowers 
were never staged. -The long-looked-for 
pink American Beauty, of which 80 much 
has been said, was shown for the first time 
by the originators, the Floral Exchange Co 
of Philadelphia. Among thé novelties was 
a Japanese rose plant 320 years old, from 
the gardens of the Mikado in Tokio. The 
new Liberty rese attracted unstinted and 
well-deserved praise. 

A notable exhibition of carnations was 
made during the week by the New York 
gardeners’ ass’n. The principal exhibitors 
were gardeners from near the city. A num- 
ber of new varieties were exhibited, note- 
worthy among them being No 666, an’ un- 
named sort originated. by Dailledouze Bros 
of Flatbush. This is a-superb flower, -sur- 
passing in size and beauty even Mrs Law- 
son, the famous “thirty thousand dollar’ 
carnation. Among others attracting much 
attention were Gov Roosevelt, Mrs Bird S. 
Coler and Ethel Crocker. 

A special meeting of the American dahlia 
society was held- March 27 at the rooms of 
the American institute, the object being to 
devise means for the extension of the use- 
fulness of the society. The next annual 
rweeting and exhibition will be held about 
the middle of Sept at Springfield, Mass. Mr 
J. W. Withers was elected setretary in place 
of L, K. Peacock, who sent in his resigna- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falis, Wyoming Co, April 2—The proposed 
farmers’ milk condensery at Clark’s Sum- 
mit is now considered a sure thing. Ground 
is being broken and 3500 cows and $50,000 in 
stock have been subscribed.to start with. 
This is all farmers’ stock, mostily-of small 
amounts. Clark’s Summit is about seven 
miles from Scranton and is nearer for farm- 
ers in this region than the Scranton mar- 
ket. There is one condensery at La Plume 
and one at Nicholson, on the D, L & W 
railroad. Farmers are hoping that this will 
put an end to their troubles in the milk 
business. Vendues are quite numerous this 
spring. Live stock is high, especially cows. 
Dairymen are buying up heifer calyes. Ap- 
ples are very scarce. Potatoes bring 50 to 
60c per bu. There is a ready market for all 
farmers have to sell. Butter still‘keeps up 
to 25 and 28c per Ib. 

NEW YORK. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, March 26— 
Those renting farms are mostly settled. 
Charles Northrup on the ol4 Rice farm, E. 
L. Acome on Gibbs’s farm, Mr Needham on 
the Heusteis farm. Arthur Washburn has 
bought the Lewis Baker farm in Welch 
Hollow of 75 acres; price $2000. William 
Bemis works the Sardis Otis and Jared Otis 
farms this season. Hay 10 at barn, cows 20 
to 35, veal 6c, pork 6 d w, butter 20 to 24c. 
Farm laborers are asking 20 to 22per month. 


Morris, Otsego Co, March 28—Cheese and 
butter factories are starting in much earlier 
this spring than usual, with a bright out- 
lcok for farmers. The condenseries have 
just started for six months with a schedule 
of prices considerably in advance of last 
year. They had to do this, as feed is higher 
than it was a year ago and butter and 
cheese are at least 20 per cent higher. There 
have been the usual changes in farm prop- 
erty. Henry Culver has sold his farm of 
125 acres to Melvin Hathaway for $3000. Ev- 
erything in the line of agriculture is look- 
ing up and giving evidence of growing pros- 
perity. George Chapin, a wealthy and pros- 
Pperous farmer, recently died very suddenly 
of apoplexy and will be greatly missed in 
this community. The farm he owned and 
occupied has been in the family for over 
100 years. Pliney Thurston has rented the 
Chapin farm. A. G. Carrick lost a valuabie 
thoroughbred Jersey cow recently by her 
slipping on- the ice when going to drink. 
William Taylor also lost a valuable cow by 
milk fever. No maple sugar made yet. 
[eggs are selling for 13c per doz, butter 2c 
per tb, pétatées 45c per bu. There is a de- 
mand for good apples, but they are-Scarce, 
as they have rotted badly. 





“AMONG THE FARMERS 


GARDENERS 


have proven that the earliest, largest, and 
best crops of handsome-looking and fine- & 
flavored vegetables, either. in field or | 
under glass, are secured by always using 


BRADLEY'S|I 
FERTILIZERS| : 
































With the help pe Nagy = 8 It offers 
vehicles, harness, robes, ets and 

than dealers carry im stock, at prices lower than any dealer 
can quote. We are carriage and 
harness makers on a big scaie, with 
every facility for turning out the 
best work at the least cost. ‘ 


You Save the Difference 


between the maker’s and the 
dealer’s price when you buy from 


 - 

F ; 
£ us. Money returned and freight 
paid both ways if you are mot 


@atisfied with your purchase. Write for the catalogue—it’s free. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 



































Concerning Vehicles 


Our constantly increasing sales of Carriages, S 
Buggies, Phaetons, Wagons, Harness, etc., has encourag 
us to greater efforts, and our line for 1900 is larger and 
handsemer than ever. Our long experience in the vehicle 
business has taught us how and where to secure the 
best of everything, and every vehicle we offer is 
built with special regard for durability and style 
as well as comfort. Besides you are not obliged to 
pay several profits, because we sell you at maker’s 
Goods shipped anywhere, subject to ap- 
provaL See our new free catalogue before buying. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, '219 Wells St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WwHy should you have our free, large illustrated 

book? Because we offer better-made, longer- 
lived vehicles for the money than any other firm. 
Because we sell from $20 to $150 lower than others 
for same quality. Because we believe in the busi- 
ness policy of giving the greatest value to pur- 
chasers. Because we make every vehicle, and 
sehd anywhere on approval. Write to-day, tell- 
ing us just what you want. Catalogue /ree. 


Edw. W. Watker Carriage Ce., 95 8th St., Goshen, Ind. 
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Stillwater, Saratoga Co, April: 3—The sea- 
son is cold and backward.~ Horses have ad- 
vanced in prices. Sheep.are in demand at 
high prices. Wages are about the same as 
last year. Many farms about here have 
changed hands, with the usual number of 
auctions. Farm products are bringing fair- 
ly good prices. Calves are worth 5c ard are 
coming in lively. Last year’s hay crop is 
mostly disposed of, $12 per ton at barn. But- 
ter 23c, eggs 18c, pigs 64%4c d w. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, April 2—Jan and 
Feb were very hard months for winter 
grain and new seeding, but March brought 
a bountiful cov ering of snow. Stock is look- 
ing well. Farm hands are hiring for the 
summer at from $18 to 20 per month. Pota- 
toes largely out of the farmers’ hands. 


A Busy Time for Horsemen—There was 
a very good show of saddle, hunting and 
harness horses at Durland’s riding acad- 
emy, Né@éw York, last wéek.——The ‘speed- 
way will be.open May 5, with. the parade 
of the road drivers’ ass’n. Most of the well- 
known road horses in New York will be _in 
line and several western drivers have. sent 
their horses: on to join in the parade. 


Java, Wyoming Co, April 2—Eugene 
Potter expects to buil@ a large barn before 
haying time and put in water buckets for 
the cows. * Horses are’the highest theyshave 
been for a long time, $100 to 150; cows 30 to 
45, hogs 6c d w, potatoes 40 to 45c_ per‘ bu, 
beans 2, eggs 14. Wages are advancing 
and are 18 to 23 and board. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co; April,3—There was 
a good covering of snow for. wheat through 
March. Fodder will be fed up quite closely. 
Wheat is 68c per bu, oats 28c, corn 45c for 60 
lbs, hay $12 to 14 per ton, potatoes 40c per 
bu, butter 18c per Ib, eggs l4c per doz, cab- 
bage 30 per ton. 


Durham, Greene Co, April 2—Stock of all 
kinds wintering well. Sheep -raiserg.-are 
having good success with lambs. + Frank 
Borthwick has had 23 lambs from 21 sheep 
without losing any. Albert Hallock had a 
sheep that had five lambs, but lost them 
all. A two-year-old heifer had twins. But- 
ter is worth 24 to 28c per lb. Those who 
have silos are very much pleased with 
them. H. Strong & Sons contemplate build- 
ing a second one in the near future. 


Moscow, Livingston Co, April 4—Spring 
is very backward. Wheat has stood the 
winter very well. Beans are to be the main 
crop here this season. 


Leroy, Genesee Co, April 3—Snow gradu- 
ally disappearing, and no flood thus far. 
Fruit buds seem safe. Auctions are well 
attended. Horses from $25 to 125, cows 25 
to 45, young cattle 10 to 35, hay 10 to 12. 
Help not very plentiful and getting 18 to 20 
per month for good mén. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, March 27— 
The personal property and real estate of the 
late John Smith of Johnsville, sold at auc- 
tion, brought nearly $10,000. The farm of 
88 acres brought 2800. D. S. Miller, an aged 
farmer of this town, died March 15. He 
was 69 years okf Hugh Kelly disposed of 
a drove of oxen here recently. R. C. Hor- 
ton will have a farmer from Pleasant Val- 
ley to work his farm the coming season. 
Peter Losee will occupy Mrs Roe’s farm. 
Quite a deep snow fell March 15 and 16, en- 
abling farmers to haul a few more logs to 
the sawmill. John H. Horton has had some 
tnice timber sawed that will be used in the 
new house he contemplates building. Fresh 
eggs are not plentiful, although prices have 
been lower than last year in March. 


Richland, Oswego Co, March 26—Snow 
was three feet deep March 17 and drifted 
badly. This month has been the most se- 
vere of the winter. Railroads and public 
roads have been blocked much of the time. 
Cows in this section are coming through 
in good condition. Milk is generally going 
to the cheese factories, as cheese is bring- 
ing a good price. Dairymen are well pleased 
with the last year’s income. Land has ad- 
vanced a third in value from what it was 
two years ago. A great many veal calves 
are being shipped from this county. Ship- 
pers pay 5c per lb lw. Light weight hogs 
are bringing $4.50 pe~ 100 Ibs. Hay is plen- 
tiful and selling at 8 per ton. 


s 
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State Fair Bill Passes Senate. 





The state fair bill passed the senate last 
week, but up-to the first of this week no 
action had been taken by the assembly. 
This is the bill which takes the control of 
the state fair out of the hands of the N Y 
state agri society and places it in the hands 
of a commission of 11 men. It has been 
practically agreed upon that this commis- 
sion shall consist of the following: The 
lieut-gov, master N Y state grange, pres 
state breeders’ ass’n, pres state dairymen’s 
ass’n, pres state ass’n of county agri socie- 
ties, pres of state ass’n of town agri socie- 
ties, a representative of the state hort so- 
ciety and three others to be selected. To 
facilitate the passage of the act creating 
the commission, Gov Roosevelt sent an 
emergency message to the senate. Immedi- 
ately following the passage of this~bill a 
statement was sent to the various granges 
throughout the state, showing what had 
been done. The commission as named is in 
substance if not in name what was asked 
for by the state grange and various agri, 
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AMONG THE: FARMERS 


in some of. the special courses, notably the 
dairy course, it has actually been necessary 
to turn students away. 

In 1894 there were 105 students in all 
courses in the college, with a small body 
of instructors. Now the instructors in the 
college number 28, not counting various as- 
sistants to the professors. The total num- 
ber of students in residence is 305, classified 
as follows: Post-graduates, 20; four-year 
students, 46; special students, 39; winter 
course, general agriculture, 39; winter 
course, dairy husbandry, 50; summer school 
in agriculture, 111. Outside of the college 
are registered and obtaining instruction by 
means of printed lessons and question pa- 
pers: Junior naturalist students, 21,000; 
farmers’ reading course students, 11,950; 
total, 32,950. From 200 to 300 pieces of first-- 
class mail matter reach the director’s office 
and the bureau’ of nature study each day. 
From July 1, 1898, to June 1, 1899, 20 bulle- 
tins containing 556 pages and 125 illustra- 
tions were published. During the year the 
regular mailing list increased from 16,000 to 
22,000 names. 

Agricultural students at 
receive instruction not only 


the university 
in the college 
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WINTER CLASS 


hort, breeders’ and kindred organizations 
of the state. 

In an interview with Senator Ambler, 
chairman of the senate committee on agri, 
he said: ‘“‘What I am afraid of is that this 
measure will be liable to great abuse at the 
hands of a political machine. It will be no- 
ticed that the terms of office of the eight 
commissioners named, those having agri- 
cultural interest at heart, will be short, 
and while the damage will not be done now, 
the changing at the expiration of the terms 
of service may be under political control. 
The bill which has just. passed is not the 
original bill which was asked for; it is prac- 
tically a substitute. As this commission is 
promised to be composed of 11 men, eight of 
whom are closely identified. with. the in- 
terests of agri, I have no doubt they will 
make a success of the fair.” 


Cornell College of Agriculture. 








The expansion.of “Cornell Gollege of agri 
within the last five years has: been jremark- 
able. So rapid Has been its growth that the 
college is now sadly hampered by lack of 
proper facilities. New buildings are sorely 
needed. and it is a fact to be regretted that 


IN- GENERAL AGRICULTURE AT CORNELL 


of agri, but also in botany, freehand draw- 
ing, physics, political economy, physiology, 
vertebrate zoology, hygiene, mathematics, 
French, German, drill and gymnasium, 
geology, veterinary science, civil engineer- 
ing and mechanical engineering, the six last 
mentioned branches being elective. 

Special interest in the winter course in 
general agri has been manifested this year 
and exceptionally good work has been done. 
The accompanying cut is from a photo- 
graph of the graduating class in this course 
and the professors. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Brookdale Farmers Sue Town—Alexan- 
der Parsons and Joseph Miller, farmers. of 
Brookdale, have filed claims against the 
town of Bloomfield for damages and evic- 
tion, alleged to have resulted from the lo-« 
cation of the pesthouse containing the 
smallpox patients on land adjoining their 
property last summer. Miller’s claim is 
for $500, while Parsons asks for 700. The 
pesthouse was placed between their lands 
and they were forced to allow good crops to 
ret because they could get no hired help 
to go into. the fields, and did not dare har-« 
vest them themselves. 











Philadelphia’s Heavy Milk Trade, 


Among the milk supplies of great cities 
that of Philadelphia is remarkable from 
the fact that nearly all of it is drawn from 


a territory not over 30 miles from the city, 
Cities like New York, Boston and Baltimore 
go much further, in some instances ag high 
as 300 miles, for their supply...But Phila- 
delphia is situated in the midst of some of 
the finest dairy sections of the east. About 
100,000,000 qts annually are required to sup- 
ply the city’s needs. Some years ago the 
amount furnished was greatly in excess of 
the actual requirements, but owing to the 
growth of the outlying suburban districts, 
considerable quantities of this milk are used 
near the home of production and the deal- 
ers are having recourse to milk from a long 
distance. From New York and New Jersey 
a considerable supply is daily being brought 
into the city, as well as from distant points 
in Pennsylvania. From Harrisburg, Read- 
ing and the territory adjacent thereto, 2 
large quantity is being daily shipped in re- 
frigerator. cars. At times-in this market 
there is a considerable surplus, causing the 
dealers some trouble in handling it. But 
most..of: the: shippers ,are. willing to. hold 
back-in. the country 4 -day’s Mik in each 
week during such-times in order to rid the 
market of such an objectionable: thing as a 
surplus. 
is figured in.dry quarts, whereas in most 
other markets liquid -quarts-preyail. » This 
would make quite a-difference in the show- 
ing as to the total-number:of quarts received 
yearly. About-86. per cent® of..the supply 
comes by -rail, the remainder being carted 
into the city by producers, who having re- 


tail routes ‘of their own become reétailers. 


the- same  time;The 


and producers at 1 
distance miilk. averages 


freight for short 


about %c-per qt and is pafd-by: shipper at - 


time of shipment. res 

Prices ,paid to producér.ayverage 2% to 
3c per qt in summer and 34_to:4e in winter, 
each producer making: his own arrange- 
ments with individual dealers; the system 
being here. different from . many other 
places, where. the bulk of _the business is 


done by centractors or wholesalers: who job’: 


out the milk’ to dealers in such. quantities 
as they may need: The plan operating in 
Philadelphia brings the producer and dealer 


in direct contact, thereby giving each an: 
opportunity of correcting wrongs or iit TEA 


almost immediately. 
The dealers have an organization known 


as the Philadelphia milk exchange, incor-- 


porated in January,,’86. This’meets month- 
ly and its objects are to sécure.unity of ac- 
tion, to-_promote a more friendly intercourse 
among its members, to adjust differences 
between them, to diffuse reliable commer- 
ciai intelligence, to foster trade and protect 
it against unjust or unlawful exactions, .to 
reform abuses, collect “statistics and gen- 
erally advance the interests of -the. milk 
trade. At each stated monthly meeting»an 
informal agreement .as.-to.the’ price which 
ought to be paid the succeeding month: is 
made, and as a general rule this price is 
supported. There is at present no organiza- 
tion armiong the farmers supplying Phila- 
delphia. Several years ago the farmers 
combined in an attempt to correct abuses 
and adjust, to them, satisfactory prices, 
even going so far as to sell their product 
direct to the consumer, causing a demoral- 
ization of prices and great losses to pro- 
ducers and dealers. The movement lasted 
about three years when it was discon- 
tinued. 
PHILADELPHIA MILK RECEIPTS, QUARTS. 
(Last three figures, 000s, omitted.) 


Pasys Reading Lehigh B&O Wagons Total 
1899, 38,632 38,243 9,625 5,880 7,200 _ 99,580 
1898, 38,090 34,635 8,688 6,106 7,200 94,719 
1897, 37,101 33,414 8,059 6,384 9,000 D5 
1896, 38,202 34,970 7,430 6,874 9,000 96,478 
1895, "40,043 34,054 6,988 6,133 9,000 96,219 
1894, *39,489 35,945 7,056 6,548 9,500 98,539 
1893, *39,296 35,484 3,704 6,055 10,000 94,539 
1892, *38.243 36,748 — 5,687 10, 600 91,278 
1891, *36,204 36,784 — 5,005 10,600 88,594 
1890, *35,349 37,887 — 5,420 10,600 89,257 
1889, *32,509 37,389 — 65,235 10,500 635 
1888, *31,079 37,524 — 3,608 10,000 82,212 
1887, *30,617 36,152 — 1,409 10,000 78,178 


* Philadelphia and Camden receipts included. 





Farmers in this: part of the state are 
hopeful 


the near future. They are of the opinion 


that the F S M P A will continue to grow, 
as they now realize its power and influence 
as an organization. Two stations on our line 
are getting no milk because the price of- 
fered is too low, farmers patronizing cheese 


All of Philadelphia’s milk supply - 


that milk producers will win in’ 





CROPS “AND MARKETS 


factories where. they realize moré for the 
p:oduct. A disposition is shown to act upon 
the lines brought out in the Binghamton 
meeting. The membership in all the local 
bianches is keeping up~ well.—{F. H. 
Thompson, ‘Oneida Co, N Y. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, there has been no especial 
change in market. Orders on old contracts 
are being delivered, and there is some ex- 
port business, but prices are generally with- 
out important change. European markets 
are reported steady but quiet. Little can 
be said as yet of the condition of hop yards. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 





lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14c p 
lb. prime 10@12%c, medium 8@ 9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5e. Pacific 


coast, crop ef "99, ch.12%@l4c, prime 10@ 
124%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
’$8 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts- and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept-i time 

March 21 -last: yr i) last yr 

Domestic. receipts..3,325 622 86,380 135,297 
Exports to Europe... 5 861 39,487 96,060 
Imp’ts from Europe 2 60 5,493 2,444 


, DEANSBORO, Oneida Co, 
for week ending March 31, 
hops, week ending March.10:° 160: bales. 
nearly all sold, prices.744@9c. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@17 50-p..ten, hay#16@17; straw 13@ 
15, corn -42144c-p_bu, oats. 31i¢c,' beans 1-90 
@2 20, seed potatoes 55@68c, table 45@50c, 
oniioris 65@80c; native cabbage 45@50 p ton: 
Fresh eggs 12@13c:p dz,*fowls 9@10c p Ib 
dw, chickens 10@14c; turkeys 8@8l4c.- “Ap- 
ples’ 3 25@4 50° p bbl, strawberries, 25@35c 
q-ati : 

‘At Pittsburg, - fresh eggs -11@1lic p dz, 
chickens 13@i4c"p“lb 4. w, turkeys 13@14c, 
ducks 2@i4c. “Corn 41@42c p bu, oats 304%@ 
Sic; clover’ seed $5 75@5 ‘90; timothy - re- 
eléaned 1 80@1 35,- red -top 90€@1 -40,- pota- 
toes 55@65c, Jersey sweets 2 25@3, onions 
1 4£@2, strawberries 40@45c p at. Bran 16 25 
@i6 75 D ton, middlings 15°25@18 50, hay 14 


N Y—Shipments 
27 bales of 1896 
Stock 





GAB. 


CONNECTICUT—At. Hartford, fresh 
eggs 18@20c p dz, chickens 14@l1lic p lb d, w, 
broilers 22@25c, turkéys 16@18c, ducks’ 15@ 
16c, geese 15@16c, veal 11@12c, beef 9@9%c; 
spring lambs_33c 1 w. Cottonseed meal $29 
p ton, middlings 21@22, hay 18@20, corn 54c 
p bu, oats 34c, potatoes" 60@65c, onions 50@ 
60¢, parsnips 75c, beets 75c, carrots 50c, cel- 
ery’ 1 25@1 50 p dz, cabbage 1, apples 3 59@ 
4 p._bbl. 

‘At New Haven, chickéns 12@14c p Ib 
d w; broilers 25c,; turkeys 14@1i6c, ducks 12@ 
lide, fresh eggs 18@2lc p dz. Corn 47@50c p 
bu, oats 34@38c, potatoes 65@80c, onions 60 
@90c, turnips 45@50c,-apples, keeping poor- 
ly, $2 50@3 p bbl, cabbage 6@8 p 100. Bran 
18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 25@27, mid- 
dlings 19@20, hay 17@20, straw 14@15. 





STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the requisites 
of a simple, strong and 
durable machine that 








re. tato grower. 
he cotton planter 
will find it of vaiue 
in distributing fer- 

















will distribute all 

kinds of commercial tilizer.. _ Adjustable 
and home made shafte quickly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue. 


Easy. draft, one or 
two horses. Saves 
enough fertilizer in 


any desired qeseiiy 
ows in 


drills or broadcast, 


Valuable on every @ season by even dis- 
farm, but indis- tribution, to pay 
meable to Ly } A = we . 
eobacco 4n t fe in. wide. 
| Circulars free. 








THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE: FALLS, MASS. 








HEE Bi 


He ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


e have on ha 25 0 ae uares BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFING Sheets either 
flat, corrugated or ’ crimped. 


Price per square of aut fost $i. 15 
or 100 square feet. 


No other tool than a “hatchet 
is required to lay this —- 
with each order sufficient nt 
nails to lay jit, without ad 
a rite bo Gar, free entalogs 
general merchan a 
Sheetal an and Recei 


to Sharegg and 
ition 


bought by us ty? 
Dur MALY OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. - 


35th & tron Sts., Chic 


ENA Tha 


Ue 


lh- 





yo hey are 
threshing. drilling welle, eutting 
ing feed, oe eaw milis, pum 
power. a 
F rom 8 to 20H 
They all excel as quick, ea ov iteamors, ree 
quire, lttle fdus rabiitty. All vig rronatne 
oimad oun i y, tonsil rete ° 


abet = ~ Leap pag Ene 
hr mo orse Powers an pad 

Aut fully 4 descri bed in our ill catalogue. 

Ask for Mailedfree. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 
DRILLING 


WELL meas 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep ot 
—_ w wells in any kind of soil or rock. -Mounted 
on w heels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mec can. 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


we 
rim 


Came 
have them 











Farm Education—One of the fertile 


sources for a complete education for suc- 
cessful farming is to be found in the va- 
rious catalogs issued and sent out free by 
the manufacturers of farm implements. 
They contain the best matter written on 
the subjects they represent. True! Not all 
that is said is to be relied: upon. As 
Burns says, “If self the wavering balance 
shakes, it’s rarely right adjusted,”’. but the 
misrepresentations that are sometimes 





found do little harm, as the practical farms 
er can quickly detect them and sift them 
out. Of all the “educating catalogs” we 
have seen, the 1900 issue of the Farmers 
Handy Wagen Co, of Saginaw, 
the best. It contains nearly 40 photographs 
of farm scenes, each helping to show how 





Mich, is | 


almost indispensable are low-down, broad . 


tire, short-turning, flat-platform farm 
trucks. It also contains an important dis- 
cussion om the comparative merits of steel 
and wood wheels. They are glad to send 
this catalog to all who ask for it. 


WHERE YOU SAW “SHE aD. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The New York ‘City Market. 


During the entire month of March the 


market has undergone a period of unusual 
duliness, Trading is very slack, but chiefly 
becamse of the great shortage in desira- 
ble leaf. In fact, samples of very little ex- 
cept odds and ends are now shown pro- 
spective purchasers. Wrappers and binder 
leaf are becoming scarce and about all of the 
latter left is Wis, Pa and a sprinkling’ of 
Zimmer. The output of cigars keeps up at 
a tremendous rate, which necessitates a 
rapi@é reduction in the leaf stocks of man- 
ufacturers. Not only is the stock of do- 
mestic leaf jower than for many years, but 
the same may be said of imported leaf. 
Withdrawals of Sumatra leaf from bond 
have been very heavy of late, but are yet 
seme 20,000,000 Ibs less for the year than 10 
years ago. Florida Havana fillers are meet- 
ing with general favor. The range of prices 
for recent sales has been as follows: 

New. England: 100 cs ‘99 ferced sweat 
at 22 te Sse, 200 cs " spotted wrappers, 
forced sweat at p t, 60 cs forced sweat ’99 
Hav G@ark wrappers at 30c, 50 cs forced 
sweat Hav at 25 to 50c, 185 cs do at 20 to 
50c. 30 cs "88 Hav at 25 to 50c, % cs do 3 
to 50c, 55 es Broadleaf 40 to 60c, 50 cs Hav 
at 40 to 5c. 

New York: 130 cs 98 Big Flats at pt, 100 
cs ‘98 Onondaga Hav at 12% to lic, 150 cs 
at 13c. 

Pennsylvania: 100 cs ’98 Broadleaf at 13c, 
200 cs at 12 to 13c, 100 cs at 13e, 300 cs at 1 
to 124%c, 350 cs. at 11 to 13c, 350 cs at 11 to 
13c, 150 cs at 11 to 11%c, 170 cs B's at 13 to 
14%4c, 125 cs “97 at 18c, 150 cs “97 B’s at 14%é, 
300 cs "8 at Tl to 124¢ec, 150 cs 97 Hav at 12 
to 13¢, 200 cs "98 Hav at 11% to 1l1%{c. 

Ohio: 300 cs “98 Zimmer Spanish at 9% toe 
14144c, 400 cs at 9% to 13%c, 675 es at 12 to 
1414c, 100 es at l4c, 250 es at 9% to 14%e, 
100 cs at 16c, 250 cs at lic, 100 cs '98 Gebhart 
at 12 to 12%c, 150 cs at 12% to 13%e, "75 cs 
at 12% to 13%c, 160 cs at i4c, 100 cs at 12%%e, 
150 cs table assorted at 16c, 100 cs ’98 Dutch 
at p t. 

Wisconsin: 215 cs "98 heads at lic m w, 
f o b, 150 cs at 11 to 12c, 150 cs at 11 to 13c, 
1300 cs at 11 to 13e, 200 cs '97 at 9% to 11%4c, 
115 cs °97 at 10c. 











New Yorx—Most of the tobacco at 
thel, Cayuga Co, has been sold, growers re- 
alizing 5 to llc in bdl. Growers hold a few 
of the best crops, but business in the weed 
is confined mostly to delivery. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The large houses are 
chiefly occupied in receiving new _ crops, 
and it is agreed that the broad leaf is the 
most perfect raised in many years, a truly 
ideal domestic filler leaf. Its yield is esti- 
mated to have been about 35,000 cs, of which 
20,C00 are said to be owned by but six pack- 


ey's. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


Pennsylvania’s Legislative Committee 


The legislative committee of the state 
grange held a meeting at Harrisburg re- 
cently and have since given expression to 
the sentiment of the membership on the 
following important measures: The Cullom 
interstate commerce bill (senate No 1439), 
designed to enlarge the powers cf the in- 
terstate commerce commission, wasfavored. 
The Grout bill (house No 3717) is intended 
to further protect the dairy interests of 
the U 8. Its provisions are to make oleo and 
kindred imitation,products the property of 
the state where it is found and is not to 
be exempt by reason of being in original 
packages. The tax on the uncolored goods 
is to be reduced to %c per lb, while on 
cclored goods it is to be raised to 10c. The 
committee favored the bill, but with the 
recommendation that the tax on the un- 
colored article remain at 2c as at present. 
All subordinate granges are to be asked 
to help pass these measures by sending pe- 
titions, resolutions, persona] letters, pos- 
tals, etc, to their representatives. 

The ship subsidy bill was not ‘favored 
unless congress grant a corresponding aid 
to agriculture by providing for # bounty 
on the exports of staples of agricuure. 
The committee are sending memorials to 
Pennsylvania congressmen and ali the sen- 
ators stating its position on these meas- 
ures, with reasons for the same. The Loud 





Be- . 








. Bmounts for their membership. Of course 


TOBACCO--GRANGE 


bill was alse opposed, es it was believed 
it would operate to the disadvantage of the 
weekly religious; secular and fraternal pa- 
pers published in small towns and would 
seriously hamper the establishment of new 
pepers similarly situated. The committee 
decided also to take a hand in shaping the 
tax and road legislation in the next state 
legislature. The executive committee of the 
state grange has recently closed a big deal 
for binder twine for the use of the member- 
ship the coming harvest. Some other states 
were also in on this deal, getting other large 


under these conditions it was easy to get 
the bottom prices. As members are also to 
have the benefit of whatever fall there may 
be, if any, in the twine market, the trust 
does not look so big to them now. 


OHIO. 


Buckeye grange of Navarre prepared to 
celebrate Washington’s birthday with an 
all-day session, short speeches, essays, etc. 
The weather was bad and the attendance 
small, but those who were there had an en- 
joyable time. ‘This is an old grange, having 
been organized in 1875 or 76. 

Beach City grange had a fair attendance 
at its last Tuesday afternoon meeting. The 
discussion of The proper time to sow clover, 
The advisability of lling hay and The 
various ways to utili the milk produced 
on our farms, were pretty generally partic- 
ipated in by those present. There is a 
cheese factory in process of erection here 
and will be operated by Mr Elisha Smith, 
late of Ohio state university, and a di- 
rector of the Ohio dairy union. Nearly all 
farmers contemplate selling their milk to 
this factory. 


NWEW YORK. 
The State Grange on the Erie Canal 


The legislative committee of the state 
grange make the following statement con- 
cerning the Erie canal: There has been a 
bill introduced by Henry Hill of Erie Co, 
in the assembly, No 1775, asking for an ap- 
proepriation of $200,000 to make a survey of 
the Erie canal, in view of enlarging it to 
make a barge canal at an expense of $62,- 
000,000. After our experience of expending 
$9,000,000 of the people’s money of the state, 
aad in view of the fact that the Erie canal 
has largely outlived its usefulness, and 
with the new and increased “methods of 
transportation, our products can more 
quickly reach their destination, we believe 
the uncalled-for and large appropriation 
not to be in the interest of the agricultur- 
ists of our state, and we, the order of Pa- 
trons ,of Husbandry, numbering 60,000 in 
the state of New York, urge upon its mem- 
bers to pass resolutions against this pro- 
posed bill and forward at once to their 


aie 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


eee a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most a ~~ in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, a Truits and 
ve _getables, help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
to sell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initi or mumber, counts as one 
word, ©ash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannet forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


COPY must » received _ . fe guarantee insertion 
in issue of 


t followin dvertisements of 
‘FARMS FOR SALE” will Sot -s accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“Farmers’ Exchange’’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








advertising is 








AGENTS WANTED. 


sell- 
in- 
tte 


Agente Pa * this - 
our oF ere ee sample ai 
SENG SG WoRES. 1537 AH 


os 1 OorR: month. 
‘ ane 

structions. 

Bidg, Gan 


7 . A * a A and expenses 
JAVELLE MFG “CO, yours egmpoun 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


yk ng, ee, Gia ot 

‘ets 
cial terms and CHANAN FENCE G0) Hox 
So dative Oo Oe 





—~AL gy. By 
— stamp. 





ARM 
chine. 
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ARTHUR 





W are on a farm. Address 
Beaver Meadows, Pa. 


ZGGS AND POULTRY. 


turkeys, sire 45 ibs, 


BS ig ge renee Ba _ or $3 
si0 nail Yorkshire p pigs, 10 weeks " — 

a pair. ducks, 

ig ones. wit What: S STUCK FARM. Greenway, Re y: 





8 : = dueks 5 Re) ‘Comb ore Hm Leg- 
or ; $5.00 d or more 00; fin 
fe tock WW BEEN. Cambritige, : 


By ¥Y Leghorns, Black ‘Minorecas, Indian Games,. White 

‘Wyandots, Barred Roc 2 a ae stock. Satisfac- 

tion) guaranteed. “FULTON” POULTRY FARM, Stew- 
‘a. 


GGS from pbarred Plymouth Rocks bt Brahm 
aay Pe i =. 








yee at ary nee Comb White Leghorns (237 
egg strain) .26 hatch quares teedl. se Brown 
Leghorns, 


Biack % ~E E. JONES, North Hart- 





Single Comb Brown and White, heavy 
premiums Hagerstown and Washington ; 
15; $2.50 per 50. J. L. BIGHAM, (Gettys- 


Laer 
eae aul 
BE Plymouth Rocks ana White Wyandots. Stock and 
g8 for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York. 
free. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N ¥ 
— = hy my instead of 50, age system beats 

h . er, surer, easier. articulars f. 
FEED “GRUNDY. Morrisonville, Ill. ‘cn 
GGS for incubation by 100 give aa 











; -- Plymouth 





Rocks make good broilers isc 
ECLAT EGG Riem, Clinton, y 2 

UFF Rocks, Buff Legh Min 

rr orns, = k orcas, Rose 


ite Le et e 
MER, So Gibson, eee c; eggs, $1.0. H. W. TRIM 











OTTLED Te - s .50; GD, $5.08; illustrated 

circular free. J. St i , 

Pom NY SGuk & BON, Whitney's 
ome sor: § strain Barred atin 

15, $1.00; 45, $2.00, WILLIAM PALMEN, Cases: Pe 

HITE Ww; ndot for hatchi ‘ood st a 1.00 

per 6. THOMA . MICHENE . Doylestown, % "a. 





Re Comb Brown 3 2% yearling hens for sale, 
superior layers. FRANK ae ee Minden, N Y. 
1.00; Single = 


26 ¥%:. $ state faire 


UFF Wyandot, Buff Saas 





and Rose . i. se 
UNBAR, Hartand. Vt 


, {Boston and.New York 
Ct. 














winners). Circulars. FIEL Somers, 
H andc bee Sitting 1; hundred, $3.50. ROUN 
WwW a POU Lfe RY YARDS. Cairo, N ¥. e - 








UENS, Pekins, Leghorns, 
TAGGART, Northumberland. Pa. 


HITE and Barred Plymouth Rock, 15 1.00. G. 
M. WARD, Audubon, NJ ny a 


IVE broilers wanted: DELHAY’S S$ POULTRY YARDS, 
Woodridge, N J. 


ARTRIDGE Cochin e 2.00 sitti W. L. MINGCH, 
Shiloh, N J. =, + oan. - 


SEEDS 


~ Bocks; eggs $1.00. JAS 














AND NURSERY STOCK. 


OUTATUES, Early 
Harvest, 


Astonisher, Ohio, Rese, Hebron, 
Six /edks, ween, King, Bliss, 
Bully Boy, Puritan, English’ Sc hoolmaster, 
Wonder, Stump the World, Stray Beauty, 
seventy-tive varieties. CHARLES FORD, ¥ishers, N ¥ 


TATOES—Do you want seed? Low freights on Maule’s 
Gommercial, Queen, Pingree, and‘ list forty varieties, 
— (oats, ir. free). 
car; write this bushels 





Don't orfler a barrel or 
Rurals or Carmans, $2. 








5. J. SMIPFH POTS! ) ARM. Box A, Manchester, N 
10, 000 Kansas raspberry; strong at, | well pack- 
ed, $4 per 1000; $7 per 2000. Peach ond 


other”. fruit trees, strawberry and other smali fruit plants; 
first-class stock at low prices; for price list, address 


CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 


HOICE seed potafoes, Bovee, 

oughbred, Commercia 
att prices. Send for price list. 

airview Harm, Holland Patent, N Y. 


URE seed potatoes, ‘Bovee, ‘Sir Walter Raleigh and 
other varieties. or price and circular, address 8S. M. 
POTTER, Holland Patent, : a 
OTATOES—Commercial, Endurance, Raleigh, C srman 
L Michigan and others. Fine seed; list free. CREST 
FARM, Box 0, Dalton, ‘ rip 
Ss“ EET potato seed, rau bl; ““Vineland Bush,’’ new; 
write for circular. 8. VEWwC OMB, Vineland, N J. 


SEED. cD oRetttos, Sir Watier Raleigh. LEWIS JONES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce 
etry on = ae Gonespeudencs 


mt, 2 





Sir W. Raleigh, Thor- 
and Carmans, at very reason- 
F. HH. THOMSON, 




















calves, eggs and boul. 
solicited. 





re kinds of produce sold by I. C. BARNES & OO, 








289 Washington street, New York. Highest prices, 
prompt returns. 
| aa A eggs, calves, apples, potatoes, highest 

prices. . 4. HOOVER, Phi adelphia, Pa. 

*" LIVE STOCK. 

NMHOICEST poultry. Imported Tamworths, $8.00; Ches- 

ters, Polands, Berkshires, pigs $5.00, unequated. AK- 
THUR ‘McCAIN, Delaware, N J. 

§ weeks. WM M. 








or pedigreed Poland-China piss x 

"BIGHAM & SONS, Gettysburg, Pa - 

ORGAN stallion colt, 2 past. DR BUTTERFIELD, 
South Montrose. Pa. 








DOGS. 


OGS for sale of ait kinds; pigeoms and hares: 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 














uastifts ‘ a and > mos old. J. K. BOYCE, Summit- 
Received 32 Inquiries. 
S. E. Nivin of Landenberg, Pa, writes, 


“My advertisement in the ‘Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the American Agricul- 
turist of Jerseys for sale has brought me 
32 inquiries. Choice’ breeding, good in- 
dividuals and a fair price are important 
factors and added to these an advertise- 
ment reaching those wanting insures sales,”* 























PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
ULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
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all purposes under all conditions. Made entirely of- cast 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. ' They are 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes,.for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. We 


= mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow, ’’ free. 
ENT OM TRIAL 1° 8 Retunneo AT my EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. ca Gtliver free on board at 


ew York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Ka: City, 


nsas Francisco, &c. . 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington,N.J. or Chicago, lil. 


Mention this paper. 











members in the legislature. We are also 
opposed to the bill introduced by Senator 
Ford of New York city, asking for an ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Erie and other canals of the 
state. Prompt action should be taken on 
these bills by the subordinate and Pomona 
granges of the state. We also. reiterate 
that which has always been the principle 
of the order of Patrons of Husbandry, that 
all property should bear its just propor- 
tion of the burdens of taxation of our gov- 
ernment, state and national. 


State Grange Steward Charles Mann 
was born at Breakabeen in ’56 and has al- 
ways resided there on a farm. His educa- 
tion was se- 
cured at the 
district 
school and 
the grange. 
He taught 
school win- 
ters until he 
married when 
he went to 
live on the 
farm which 
is now his 
own. Joined 
Breakabeen 
grange No 
767 in ’92, of 
which he was 
a charter 
member and 
master for 
four years 
and secretary 
for one and 
has been the 
lecturer ever 
since. Has 
been county deputy for five years and is 
master of the Pomona. Mr Mann is a dairy- 
man and well known also for growing fine 
fruit. 

While it will not be practical or possible 
to put into effect our new road law, only in 
certain districts, good roads must be main- 
tained for the traveling public, and the 
subordinate grange is a good place to dis- 
cuss this question and adopt practical 
methods for repairs and maintenance, 
[State Master E. B. Norris. 

Madison Pomona met at Madison March 
14; attendance light, but meeting was full 
of interest and instruction. The legislative 
bills recommended by the state grange 
were brought up and after discussion voted 
upon; considerable local business also re- 
ceived attention. The next meeting will be 
held at West Eaton, June 13, at which a 
full attendance is anticipated. A delega- 
tion froin Chenango county are expected 
and much important local business’ will 
come up at that time. 

Granges No 840 and 841 at Mahopac and 
Putnam, Putnam county, are said to be or- 
ganizing a Patrons’ mutual fire insurance 
company. 

Maple Grove of Prattsville is increasing 
its membership rapidly and has begun 
building a hall at West Settlement. 

Steuben Co Pdémona held a very pleasant 
and instructive meeting at Prattsburg, 
March 14. The large hall of Prattsburg 
grange was filled with earnest Patrons. 
The officers for 1900 were installed by Past 
Master A. E. Loper as follows: G. H. 
Skinner of Plattsburg, master; Lorenzo 
Hulburt of Danville, secretary. Memorial 
exercises were held over 29 of the order 
who died during the year 1899. Entertain- 
ing reports were given by the delegates to 
the recent meeting of the state grange at 
Herkimer. The degree was conferred on 
26 candidates. Steuben Pomona has a mem- 
bership of 525. 











BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 


Light, Strong, Flexible. No Traces. No Whiffletrees. 


Invaluable in Orchard, Vineyard or Hopyard. Perfect for all low down work. Ip 
mo respect like the Sherwood or other heavy steel rigging. On an Entirely Differeat 
Principle. Can’t chafe or gall. No team, young or old, know that they axe not in their 
ae harness. A perfect all-round Farmers’ Handy Harness. Comfort for both Team and 

ver. 


Consists of two short 
wood bows, bent to 
er yt aw 
mot project yo 

the side, suspended 
back of forelegs 
by padded back 
bands and covered 
by adjustable pad- 
ded belly bands. 
Short leather tugs 
with adjustable 
bucklesand cockeyes 
guarded by leather 








shields connect 
t be nee ends 

e hames 
making. the draft 


be separated or 
pany a agp in 
an 











Each horse perfectly independent in his movements and can close up or Y peer apart in 
working. A short draft mee runs from the evener-clevis to the tg Used and Oy ee 
by the best up-toedate farmers and fruit growers in the country. We don’t h 
collars, headstalls or lines. Price, $12.00, cash with order. If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, return at our expense and money will be refunded. Write at once for circular 
and testimonials. In ordering give size collar used. 


B. F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
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KEYSTONE 


Adjustable Weeder 


—and—— 





Can be expanded 


emt | Shallow Cultivator. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER A STRAIGHT FRAME WEEDER : 


It is adjustable both as to depth and width. Can be narrowed to 30 in. and expanded to 744 
ft. When narrowed up to 30 in. it can be used between the rows, working close to the plants— 
long after straight frame Weeders are set aside. Being Ameges, it is not only stronger, but 
adapts itself much better to uneven surface than a straight frame weeder. It has no shafts, 
therefore no horse motion, and will not jump. Teeth are none, 208 abie p06 have blunt 
points, which is important when working sensitive plants. WRI rok WEEDER BOOKLET. 

10 styles of CORN PLANTERS, all arranged so that operator can always see the corn drup- 
ping. 12 styles of CULTIVATORS, with all the latest improvements. 20 styles of CORN SHELL- 
ao pees ~--4 tei Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for descriptive circulars and 

y NEY. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Drawer 915, York, Pa. 
SOHHHSSHHSHSSHHSHHSHHHHHHSS SG OHHHSHSHHHHS SOSOHSS OHSHHOS SOSCCEE 
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The No.6 Iron Age Combined Hill and 
Drill Seeder is the most perfect combination 
implement ever offered. -Drills accurately or 
drops in hills any distance desired. Can be 
easily and quickly changed into ten practical 
tools. It sows, rakes, hoes, cultivates, plows, 
levels, furrows, covers and hills. Can be con- 
verted with the wrench from a seed 
double or single wheel hoe in three minutes. It 
is ten toolsin one and each oftheten is be! 
best ofits kind. Saves days in theseason’s wor 

























Send fora pe a of the famous illustrated Iron 
Age Book for 1 It’s a guide book to prosperity. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenioch, N. 3. 
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with Smalley or Battle Cre 
Wood Saws. More money can 
made with our sawing outfits than 
Bay. $tiF FEED DBAR Sawé- B'suts. 
Oncutet or cut oRAY sizes; also BES. 
. tng or Picket Milis. Every machine 
sold under a positive guarantee to do 
‘ Perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for operstins. Oatalog s aon prod 


our Smalley line complete 
Wy if you name this pees a 
OOG .SHatte” Ges. co. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899} 1900] 1899} 1900] 1899 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $5.80) $5.80) $5.45) $3.85| $6.25] $5.00 








WOWATOLE oo cecccces 5.75] 5.75) 5.50) 4.20) 6.25) 5.00 
MBBAIC... .005006~ cece 5.75) 6.00) 5.60) 4.15) 6.50) 5.36 
Kansas City .....-.+. 5.60) 5.65) 5.15) 3.80] 5.75) 4.65 
Pittsburg ............! 5.60] 5.65) 5.45) 4.10) 6.50] 5.10 





At Chicago, the cattle market is without 
important change. Best butcher weights 
are quotable at substantially the same fig- 
ures as a year ago, but a shade lower than 
a month ago. Receipts are fairly liberal 
and include a good many cattle which 
farmers considered prime from the stand- 
point of the home feed lot, but which suf- 
fered through comparison with the rela- 
tively few strictly fancy animals on sale at 


the yards. 

Fancy beef steers, €575@5 90 Canners, $2 25G3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 60 Feeders, selected. 430@ 470 
Common to far, 4 525 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 90@ 405 
‘Texas steers, 315@4 50 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 > 4 520 
Native heifers, 32) 65 Calves. veal. 5 700 
Fair to good cows, 3 400 Milch cows, each, 25 00G55 90 
Poor to fey Duils, 26@ 1” 


All grades of hogs are selling well, pack- 
ers buying freely at $5 20@5 40 and a good 
many loads have changed hands as high 
as 5 45@5 50, or best prices in a number of 
years. The packing interests were more 
willing to follow the advance, with the pro- 
vision market materially higher and a good 
demand for lard and all cured meats. Re- 
ceipts of hogs have continued moderate to 
small, this being an important factor in the 
situation. 

Actiyty has prevailed in the sheep pens, 
prices advancing further to a level consid- 
ered top-heavy by many in _ the trade. 
Lambs have been particularly plentiful, 
with elements of weakness at outside 
prices. The demand is good, however, for 
all deseriptions and the situation is quite 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
country feeder. Good to choice mixed lots, 
including ewes, native and western weth- 
ers, $5 25@6 15, choice yearlings 6 25@6 50, 
common to extra lambs 5 75@7 25. Some 
shorn sheep and lambs are coming forward, 
these selling about $1 p 100 Ibs under un- 
shorn. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market strong at last 


week’s prices, Monday’s supplies 65 cars. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, 65 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 @4 35 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 5 520 Poor to good fatcows. 2 50@415 
Fair, 900 to L100 Ibs, 4 70 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 60 
Common, 70 to 900 ibs, 3 7. 15 Bologna cows,phd, 8 15 60 
Rough, half fat, 35@425 F'sh eows & springers,20 0@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 325@435 Veal calves, 6 0@7 00 

Hog market fairly active, but Monday’s 
double decks sold at easy prices. Medium 
droves $5 40@5 45, heavy 5 40, yorkers 5 30 
@5 35. Sheep strong, Monday’s arrivals 10 
double decks, sales of the better kinds 6@ 
6 50, lambs 6@7 75. 

At New York, cattle fairly active, market 


steady, desirable offerings a shade higher. 
Common to choice beef tattle $4 50@5 75 p 
100 ibs, butcher cows and bulls 2 50@4 50; 
veal calves steadier at 5@7 50. Hog mar- 
ket quiet under restricted offerings, choice 
lots salable around 5 50@5 60. Sheep in 
usual good demand with fair to best mixed 
lots and wethers 5 50@6 25, lambs 7@8 25. 
.At Buffalo, cattle trade rather quiet Mon- 
day, when 110 cars arrived. Sales in many 
instances showed 10c_ decline. Shipping 
steers $4 50@5 30, selected lots a premium, 
stock cattle 3 75@4 75. Hog market some- 
what lower Monday, when-95 cars came for- 
ward. Yorkers 5 30@5 35, medium and 
heavy 5 40@5 45, common pigs 5@5 10. Sheep 
firm, Monday’s arrivals 60 cars, good to 
choice 5 75@6 75, lambs steady with best 
lots selling at 7 70@7 80. Veal calves in good 
demand, 5 50@6 50. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, horses have shared the ani- 
mation common to other branches of the 
live stock trade, under the impetus of a 
good demand for spring activities. Plain 
but serviceable work horses have advanced 
$2 50@5 p head, and the better grades of 
animals, including drivers, drafters, are in 
good demand. An increased business on 
foreign account is noticed. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 


gee and heavy draft,............ $70@250 
to 1400-lb chunks,.............. s-- 60@125 
i SEs xi nesshaveyscoctans dee 200@ 

DT Lib ancd edad Reuse tuassecadde canal Boe200 
i ER Ea ia. 65@ 200 
General purpose,..............ce0+-++- 0 @ 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANIr 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGQO, 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot i— 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Cds xtaces 67 | .72 | .37%] .B44q) -24 | .268% 
New York........ 78 | .79 | 45%) 43 | .29%4) 33% 
as _ — | AT | 43 | .32%4) 37% 
Es neecenenees Ary} on .39 35 .26 -28Ug 
St Louis ....... «| .T1Se] .75%) 37 | 34. | 25 | .28%, 
Minneapolis..... G54) .7054) .3554) .30%) .2454) .27 
Liverpool........ 90 55 | 4/ -—- _- 





At Chicago, wheat is out of the dumps. 
The recent advance of 1%@2c carried the 
market to better than 67%4c p bu for May 
and 68%4c for July, top prices being followed 
by occasional soft spots. Considerable in- 
terest was shown, cperators studying the 
movement of old wheat and the condition 
of autumn sown grain at home and abroad. 
The foreign statisticians have already be- 
gun to guess on the French crop, estimat- 
ing that this will run considerably short 
of last year, the gossip serving to stimu- 
late buying orders in this market. The 
significant thing was the urgent buying of 
speculators, who have long been bearish, 
contending that wheat would go still low- 
er; they have evidently come.to the con- 
clusion that their judgment was playing 
them false, and in buying to protect out- 
standing contracts the price was readily 
bulged. 

The animation noted in the corn market 
a week ago has continued, with marked 
strength manifested at times. No 2 mixed 
for May delivery sold up to 39c p bu, later 
reacting a little, July around 40c, Sept 40c, 
No 2 in store 37%c. 

Oats somewhat stronger, chiefly in July 
delivery, which advanced more than Ic to 
a 24c level, May remaining close to 244@ 
2414%4c. Strength in other cereals helped the 
situation and the cash demand showed an 
improvement. The export trade is not im- 
portant. 

Rye showed a little more life, yet quiet 
in the main, receipts small, markci fairly 
firm, cash trade a little larger with some 
inquiry on export account. No 2 54%@55tc 
p bu, according to location, May quotable 
around 55c. 

Barley quotations have appreciated 
slightly, to the basis of 36@45c p bu for 
poor to fine. Offerings restricted, with very 
little suitable for export trade. 

Clover seed is selling at thé highest fig- 
ures in three years, quotable now around 
$7 50 p 100 Ibs for contract prime, compared 
with 5 65 April 1, ’99, 4 60 in ’98 and 8 25 in 
’97. The price first named is 50c lower than 
the outside touched late in March. The 
sharp advance called out increased offer- 
ings on the part of operators, who have 
been holding for just such an opportunity. 
Timothy seed in fair demand, but market 
not active, transactions on the basis of 
2 30@2 35 p 100 lbs for contract prime. Hun- 
garian quotably 60@70c p 100 lbs, millet 80c 
@1 10, German millet 90c@1 20. 

At New York, grain markets as a whole 


have shown more activity and a fair degree 
of strength. No 2 wheat in store 74@74%c 
p bu, winter wheat flour $3 75@3 85 p bbl 
in carlots, rye flour 3 25@3 55. Season for 
buckwheat about over, market steady 
around 118 p 100 lbs. Corn in better de- 
mand on export account, No 2 mixed 44@ 
44144c p bu in store. No 2 mixed oats 29@ 
291%4c p bu, fey white and clipped on track 
33@35c. Rye nearly steady at 59c p bu on 
track, barley quiet at a slight advance, ex- 
port grains 50@54c. Clover seed without 
important change, good to fcy 7 50@10 p 100 
lbs, timothy 2 75@3 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

. Apples. 


At New York, stock of good quality is 
in moderate supply and firm. Ben Davis, 
ch $3 50@4 75 p bbl, fair 3@3 50, Spy, fcy 4@ 
4 75, fair 3@3 50, Baldwin, ch 3 75@4 25, fair 
‘oe 50, Greening 3@5, Russet 2@3 50, Spitz 

a,® 





Beans, 
At New York, steadier under lighter re- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ceipts. Trade in foreign beans is quite act- 
ive. Choice marrow $2 15@2 20 p bu, me- 
dium 1 90@2 15, state and Mich pea 1 90@ 
217%, pea beans 1 65@1 95, green peas 1 20 


@1 30. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, tone of market is weak. 
Evap’d apples, ch to fcy 6@8c p lh, fair 4@ 
6c, sun-dried 4@5c, chops $1 40@1 50 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1, evap’d raspberries 13 
@13'4c, blackberries 74%2@8c, cherries 15@1éc, 


Eggs. 

At Boston, supply ample, but demand is 
active, keeping prices about steady. Nearby 
fey 14@l5c p dz, eastern 12@13c, Vt and 
N H 12%@l38c, western 11@12%c, southern 
11%@12c, duck 26@27c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, no especially new feature, 
trade steady. Florida strawberries in lb- 
eral supply and show the effects of recent 
bad weather in south. Fla strawberries, 
fcy 35@40c p qt, fair 25@30c, Cal navel or- 
anges 2 25@5 p bx, seedlings 2 20@2 50, 
grapefruit 4@14, Fla pineapples, 30s 5@5 50 
Pp cra, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet. Bran $15 75@18 75 
p ton, middlings 16 50@18, fine feed 15@15 50, 
red dog 17 25@18, linseed meal 25 50@26, cot- 
tonseed meal 26@26 50, screenings 30@80c p 
100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 1@1 02%, grits 1@ 
1 02%, chops 82%4c, coarse meal 84@87c. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady at late prices. Prime 
timothy 874%2@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 821%4@85c, 
No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 774%@80c, salt 40 
@42%c, rye 65@75c, oat 40@50c. 

At Boston, steady. Prime timothy $17@ 
17 50 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, 
choice fine 18@14, clover mixed 13@14, swale 
8@9, rye straw 9@14 50, oat 8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, a few small lots arriv- 
ing, selling at 9@lic p lb for sugar, and 60 
@75e p gal for syrup. 

Onions. 

At New York, market is firm for good 
cnions. Eastern white $2@3 p bbl, red 1 50 
@2, yellow 2@3, Orange Co red 1 25@1 75 p 
bag, white 1 50@2, state and western yellow 
1 50@2 p bbl, red 1 50@1 75, Bermuda 1 90@ 
2, Havana 1 60@1 70. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supply moderate, demand 
quiet for both table and seed stock. State 
prime $1 40@1 60 p 168 lbs, state and west- 
ern 1 50@1 75 p 180 Ibs, Maine Rose 2 25@ 
250 p bbl, Hebron 1 75@2, Bermuda 3@6, 
sweets 2 25@3 25. 

At Boston, market is well stocked, de- 
mand easy. Aroostook Rose 65c p. bu, do 
Green Mts 60@63c, do Hebrons 58@60c, do 
Dakota red 48@50c, N H and Me Hebrons 
55@58c, Vt and N Y Rurals and Green Mts 
50@55c, Jersey Sweets 2 50@3 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, good demand for prime 
lots, supply only fair. Turkeys 7@12c p Ib 
d w, Phila broilers 20@30c, do chickens 12@ 
16c,. state 8%@llc, fowls 8@10%c, Phila ca- 
pons 12@18c, western 11%@l5ic, ch spring 
ducks 35c, western av 6@10c, geese 5@9c, 
squabs $1@2 75 p dz, live ducks 50@80c, 
geese 1@1 50, pigeons 25@30c, chickens 9@ 
10c, fowls 10@lic, turkeys 10@11c. 

At Boston, choice fresh killed in moder- 
ate supply and steady. Northern and east- 
ern fowls 10@13c p Ib d w, chickens 10@18c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c, western tur- 
keys 8@138c, chickens 9@13c, fowls 10@lic, 
capons 10@14c, ducks 8@12c, geese 8@10c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, trade about steady under 
good supplies. Carrots $1@1 25 p bbl, Nor- 
folk Kale 1@1 25, lettuce 4@5 50, parsnips 
1 25@1 50, squash 1 75@2 50, spinach 50c@1, 
turnips 75c@1, L I cabbage 4@6 p 100, state 
30@40 p ton, Brussels sprouts 10@20c p at. 

At Boston, a moderate trade. Native cab- 
bage $2@2 56 p bbl, kale 1@1 25, spinach 1@ 
1 25, turnips 1@1 15, ch hard native onions 
1 75@2, common 1 25@1 50, western Mass 45 
@50c p bu, squash 45 p ton, string beans 2 
@4 p cra, 

Wool. 


Continued quietude at all leading points, 
market in some directions leans to weak- 
ness, yet not essentially changed from that 
outlined in our last issue. Transactions 
largely on the basis of 33@35c p Ib for Ohio 
XX in such eastern distributing points as 
Boston, N Y and Phila. j 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Although the supply of butter for the 
past few weeks has ruled quite large, the 
active demand kept the market well cleaned 
up and in a remarkably firm position con- 
sidering the high prices and the season of 
year. At present this demand has weak- 
ened and dealers are buying cautiously and 
discriminating carefully, causing a surplus 
to collect and a drop in prices. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 25@ 
26c, prints 26@27c, dairy 24@25¢e.—At Syra- 
cuse, cmry prints 24@26c, dairy 18@22c.—At 
Rochester, cmy 25@28c.—At Buffalo, cmy 
25@25%ec, dairy 22@23c, rolls 16@20c. 

At New York, market shows signs of 
weakness. Prices lower. Western cmy 
extra 2314,@24%4c, state extra 23%@24léc, 
firsts 221%4@23c, state dairy fcy 221%4@23c, 
ladle 18@21c.—At Pittsburg, fcy cmy 25@26c, 
dairy 17@20c. | 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 25c, 
firsts 21144@22c, western imt cmy ext 21% 
@22c, firsts 20@20%4c, rolls ch 19144@20c, fair 
18@19c. : 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 
27c, dairy 16@18c.—At Cincinnati, Elgin cmy 
25@26c, state 21@22%c, dairy 17@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, emy 25@27c, 
Gairy prints 27@28c, roll 19@20c. 

At Boston, arrivals moderate, trade quiet, 
prices lower. Vt and N H cmy extra 24@ 
24144c, N Y¥ 24@24%4c, western 23%@24c, firsts 
20@23c, Vt dairy extra 21%e, do N Y 2ic, 
firsts 20c, imt cmy 19%@20c. ; 

The Cheese Market. 

Dealers realizing that the season is far 
advanced and that high prices have re- 
stricted trade somewhat are willing to sell, 
but are not generally anxious enough to 
make any concessions in price. There has 
been some export business and home de- 
mand continues fair. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 13@ 
131%,c, flats 12%@13c.—At Syracuse, chéed- 
dars 1244¢@13c.—At Rochester, full cream 
14c.—At Buffalo, fcy 13%c, dairy made 11@ 
12c. 

At New York, choice colored, especially 
small sizes, firm. State small colored fey 
13%c, small white 13@13%4c, large colored 
13%4c, large white 12%@13c, fair to ch 10%@ 
12\i4c, light skims 9%@llic, part 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fcy 
new 13c, Swiss 14c.—At Pittsburg, N Y 
cheddars 13@13%c, Wis Swiss 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars lic, 
state flats 13@14c.—At Cincinnati, flats 
12%c, twins 13%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
13144@13%c, Ohio picnic 12% @13c. 

At Boston, quiet. New York small extra 
13c p lb, firsts 12@12\%c, Vt-small extra 12% 
@13c, firsts 12@12%4c, sage 13@13%4c, western 
twins 11@12%4c, Ohio flats 12c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 42%c 
Pp bu, oats 28@28%c, potatoes 50@55c, onions 
40@55c, sweet potatoes $2@2 50 p bbl, apples 
2 75@4, cabbage 6@9 p 100, beans 2 20@2 30 
p bu. Timothy hay, ch 16@16 50, rye straw 
15, bran 17@18, middlings : 16@17, linseed 
meal 28@29, cottonseed meal 26 50@27. Kresh 
eggs 12@12%c p qz, chickens 11@12c p lb 
d w, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 12@138c, geese 9 
@llc, capons 14@18c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 75c@ 
$2 p bbl, onions 1 25@1 75, turnips 65@75c, 
apples 2@3 50, celery 8@9 p 100 bchs, cab- 
hage 4@6 50 p 100. Corn 42@45c p bu, oats 
32@35c, rye 59@60c, bran 16@18 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 26 50, middlings 17@18 50, hay 
14@17, straw 7@12. Milch cows dull at 25@ 
3— each, veal calves 5@6 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 
5@6 35, chickens 10@lic p Ib d w, broilers 
20@22c, turkeys 12@13c, fresh eggs 15@16c 
p dz. 

At Buffalo, apples $3 25@4 50 p bbl, pota- 
toes 46@50c p bu, onions 40@60c, beans 2@ 
2 50, oats 32@35c, corn 42@42%c. Fresh eggs 
114%@12c p dz, fowls 10@12c p lb d w, pork 
5% @6%4c, veal 6@7c. Hay 13 50@14 50 p ton, 








= meal 75¢c p 100 lbs, middlings 80c, bran 
iC. 

At Rochester, apples 75c@$1 25 p bu, beans 
1 75@2, onions 45@50c, potatoes 45@50c, me- 
dium clover 5 50@6 50, timothy 1-65@1 75, 
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red top 1 25, oats 28@30c, white wheat 68@ 
7ic, middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 16@17, corn 
meal 18@19. Fresh eggs 12@14c p dz, chick- 
ens 12@13c p Ib d w, fowls 10@a2c, turkeys 
12@14c, beef 5@8%c, veal 9@10c, pork 6@6%%c. 
Maple sugar 9@10c p Ib. 

At Eyracuse, state corn 55c p bu, oats 32c, 
potatoes 50@55c, turnips 40c, beans $1 65@ 
210, apples 90c@1 10, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100. 
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Bran 17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, linseed 
meal 29, middlings 18, hay 14@15. Fresh 
eggs 13@15c p dz, chickens 15@16c p lb d w, 
broilers 30c, turkeys 17c. 


EE 


We are very much interested in American 
Agriculturist; its reports are always up-to- 
date and of great interest.—[{G. P. Turnbull, 
Otsego Co, N Y. 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


HE 20TH CENTURY “ALPHA” DE LAVAL 


he creame 


or used a ZOTH CENTUR 


separator. 


RanootpH & Canar Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


108 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
SE SACS 








machines are the very acme of perfection in cream 
separators—embodying the new and perfected de- 
velopment of the “ALPHA” disc principle. 
man or dai 


n who has not examined 
‘*disc” machine sufficiently 


to understand the scope and importance of the new 
improvements has yet to learn the merits and virtues of 
the up-to-date cream separator. ; 

_In a word, the 2OTH CENTURY “ ALPHA” ma- 
chine, in any of its sizes, is simply beyond the pale of 
comparison with anything else that natural force and 
human ingenuity has yet devised in the shape of a cream 
It stands in a class by itselfi—far above and 
beyond all possible competition. 


Send for new “ 20th Century” catalogue. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 
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Short WaterSupply: 


MEANS ACTUAL LOSS TO THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN. 
It is economy to have an ample supply and have it always ¢ 
Live Stock will Hve loncer without food than without water- 
Cows shrink more in milk from insufficient “GOSHEN” TANK 
water than from lack of food. The remedy isa 
resize. It does net leak, rot or fall to Is made 
er; re-inforced with strips of iron on 


riveted through and through ; iron bound top and bottom and riveted to angles. A better tank can’t be made. Catalogue, etc., free, 
KELLY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 44 Purl Street, COSHEN, :NDIANA. 1 
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Most talked of potato on earth! Our _# 
Catalog tells—so also about Sal- m 
zer’s Earliest Six Weeks’ Potato. 
Largest farm and vegetable seed 
growersin U.S. Potatoes, $1.20 and 

upa bbl. Send this votice and ic. 

stamp for Big Catalog. 137 
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THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS . 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
































Every farmer, 
whether he has a 
few acres or hun- 
dreds, can make lar- 
ger crops if he will 
sow his grain with a 


CAHOON 


Broadcast 


Seed Sower 


Itsows economi- 
cally, uniformly; 


—_-, 


time. Pays for itself in a season. y 

it has heen recognized as the only reliable hand 

ésower. If your dealer won’t furnish it, address 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 














<< a 
Buys an All Steel 
'$/995 niSé HARROW 
eveners, All modern 


; with double a and 


Wi 

7 saree 
4 for fore Coseioee. 

@ JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 219 Wells St., MILW. JKEE, WIS. 














WELL DRILLING | 


MACHINERY until you ste our new Cata- 
logue No. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill., 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Il. 
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The Conditions. 


One dramatic turn has followed another 
in the Porto Rican campaign in congress. 
Senator Beveridge’s address in which he 
spoke for free trade but announced his 
readiness to vote for a tariff was taken up 
on the day following the venerable Senator 
Pettus of Alabama, the oldest member, who 
made the senate ring with laughter as it 
had not done for years. Senator Proctor 
made an earnest plea for free trade. The 
senate was inclined to resent Speaker Hen- 
derson’s letter to a friend in Iowa, in 
which he said the opponents of a tariff on 
Porto Rican goods were the trusts which 
owned sugar and tobacco there; that Presi- 
dent McKinley had worked with might and 
main for the tariff bill in both houses, and 
that the senate “had its share of cowards.”’ 
Light was thrown on the administration’s 
change of base by Senator Fairbanks of 





Indiana, of the committee on Pacific islands - 


and Porto Rico. He explained in a speech 
on Saturday that Gov Gen Davis of Porto 
Rico had revised his opinion of the situa- 
tion in the island on account of later and 
more accurate information, but his report 
did not reach Washington till after the 
president’s free trade message. 





The amount set apart for rural free deliv- 
ery in the postoffice appropriation bill ‘is 
$1,750,000. Only $150,000 was appropriated 
for 1899, becoming available July 1 and be- 
ing exhausted Nov 1 





The thrilling, romantic life of a war cor- 
respondent was the late Archibald Forbes’s 
in large measure. Beginning with the war 
between France and Germany, he went 
through numerous campaigns, notably the 
Russo-Turkish of 1877, the Zulu war and 
that in Afghanistan. He was present at 
Sedan, witnessed the surrender of Louis 
Napoleon to Bismarck, and was the first 
newspaper man to enter Paris after the 
capitulation. He was the intimate friend 
of kings and princess Mr Forbes was a 
native of Scotland and in 1886 married a 
daughter of Gen Meigs of the United States 
army. Among his numerous books are the 
Life of Chinese Gordon, Life of Emperor 
William of Germany and a military novel, 
entitled Drawn from Life. 





International arbitration proved a slow 
process in the case of certain citizens of 
England and the United States whose 
claims. against the Portuguese government 
have been before a commission at Berne, 
Switzerland, for nearly 10 years. That 
government in 1889 seized the Delagoa Bay 
railroad in Portuguese South Africa on ac- 
count of jealousy of the English, and the 
owners persuaded their respective govern- 
ments to demand arbitration of their 
claims. Portugal submitted, and the com- 
mission has at last made its award, nearly 
$4,000,000, which is regarded by the claim- 
ants as but a fraction of their loss. The 
fact that the road derived its value large- 
ly from government concessions helps to 
square the account. Had Portugal been un- 
able to pay the damages, England prob- 
ably would have seized Delagoa bay, the 
strategic value of which is well known. 
The smallness of the award knocks that 
‘plan in the head. 





The purpose of the democratic congress- 
men, Lentz and Sulzer, who have conduct- 
ed the hearings on the Coeur d’Alene min- 
ing troubles, to make the federal interfer- 
ence in Idaho an issue in the national cam- 
paign is likely to be thwarted by the re- 
publican majority of the committee. They 
will try to let the case run along till ad- 
journment, so that no report need be made 
till after the presidential election. Gov 
Steunenberg of Idaho, himself a labor union 
man, explained the bad bread in the “bull 
pen” prison by testifying that the miners’ 
union forbade the bakeries to sell any bread 
to the state authorities, so a bakery had to 
be set up with amateur workers. 





Iowa heads the list of applications for 
charters for small]. banks under the new 
law, with 35; Pennsylvania follows with 27, 
Nebraska 23. Minnesota and Ohio. 22, Texas 
“1, Illinois 19, Kansas 17, Kentucky 15, In- 
diana, New York and Oklalfioma 13, Mis- 
suvuri 11. To March 21 the applications for 
charters for banks of $25,000 to $50,000 cap- 
ital numbered 349; for banks of $50,000 capi- 
tal or over, 84. The immediate inflation of 
the currency in sight at the close of last 





week was over $60,000,000; it is estimated 
that the increase of bank notes for 1900 will 
be at least 100 millions. One of the foremost 
authorities in the country on money and 
prices, Prof Taussig of Harvard university, 
thinks that even if the new currency should 
amount to $200,000,000 it would ‘not appre- 
ciably affect prices or business under cur- 
rent conditions. 





History will preserve the name Joubert, 
the brave Boer general, ‘slim Piet,’’ whose 
death last week deprived the Dutch cause 
in South Africa of its foremost military 
leader. He had the good qualities of the 
Boer character without its worse ones, for 
although a fighter he was, as the British 
General White said, “a gentleman and a 
brave and honorable opponent.” He was 
more progressive than Kruger, and until 
the Jameson raid he was opposed to his 
conservative administration. Gen. Joubert 
led at Majuba hill, losing five men, while 
the British lost 280, and he trapped the 
Jameson raiders. He would have shot them 
but for the interference of Kruger. Gen 
Joubert visited the United States in 1892 
as Transvaal commissioner to the World’s 
fair. 





Secretary Hay’s plan for the mainte- 
nance of the “open door” in China is a suc- 
cess in so far as the formal co-operation of 
the great powers is concerned, favorable 
answers having been received from Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy and Japan. The formal declaration of 
our state department to the powers was 
made Sept 6, and the correspondence 
closed March 20, with Secretary Hay’s no- 
tification to the powers that all had agreed. 
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The Awakening of a Heart. 


AN EASTER STORY 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 





ARDULA- CRUM sat up 
very straight and tried to 
listen intently to the ser- 
mon. She was _ suffering 
from the pangs of hunger 
and inwardly she felt a 
strange rebellion at the 
well-fed aspect of the Rev 
Mr Crosby. She had fasted rigidly through 
Lent. Fresh meat had not entered her house 
sinee Ash Wednesday. She had banished 
butter, cream and sugar from her lonely 
table, and the long abstinence from heart- 
ening food was beginning to tell upon her 
temper as well as upon her system. The 
Rev Johm Crosby’s voice had a cheerful 
tone in it, which irritated her, and he looked 
as if he had dined well- It was the vespers 
on Good Friday, and im the faces of her 
neighbors there were smiles ahd a certain 
light-heartednmess which to. Miss Crum’s 
strict ideas accorded ili with the darkened 
days of passion week. The snriles faded 
from faces whem they turned to look at her 
and a solemnity stole over them such as one 
sces on mourners at a funeral. She avoided 
the good-bys said at the vestry door, by 
kneeling for 10 minutes with her head 
ov the hard bench im front of her. She felt 
dizzy when she rose and steadied herself 
fur a moment, leaning agaimst the white- 
washed wall. The place was dim. The 
vestryman was putting out the lamps. He 
nodded to her silently as she turned to 
walk down the aisle between the wooden 
benches. When she reached the village 
street a man in a buggy drove up to the 
sidewalk and put his head out through the 
old-fashioned curtain. It was the cheerful 
face of Mr Crosby. 

“You’re not walking home, Miss Mar- 
dula?’” he questioned briskly. “Iam.” Miss 
Crum’s affirmative sounded like a whiplash. 

“Are your horses laid aside?” he asked. 
‘‘No, my horses are all right. I never drive 
in Lent; it is one .of the indulgences of the 
flesh I give up. I’m not fond of walking, 
so—I walk.” 

“Tt’s too far, altogether teo far for you to 
walk at this time of night. Jumpin. fll 
takg you home. I’m alone. Mrs Crosby 
was tired to-night, so she didn’t come out. 
Tll be glad to have your company.”, He 
added the compliment as if it was an after 
thought. 

Miss Mardula leaned against the rough 
barked trunk of an old elm. She felt as if 
she were fainting away. She saw.dimly 
and she heard dimly. The minister threw 
the reims ever his arm and jumped out. 
Without a word he aided her to climb into 
his earriage. Miss Mardula did! not resist. 
She felt too weak amd tired. Mr Crosby 
leaned over the back of the seat. He seemed 
to be plunging about im a multitude of par- 
eels im seareh of something. Presently he 
held: a smalh bottle to her Tips. She was 
too nerveless to resist and she felt. some- 
thing that warmed and revived ,.being 
poured dowm her throat. 

“It’s a blessed thing my wife wanted some 
sherry,’”’ Mr Crosby said cheerfully. “You 
would have been in a faint in another 
moment.. Now here are some crackers. 
They seem to be the only réady cooked 
thing I cam find in the marketing basket. 
Eat. them.” 

He gathered up the reins and drove down 
the village street. Miss Mardula felt.as if 
life and warmth was creeping back into-her 
chilled: body and with it came @ pang of 
re rse. She had not meant to touch food 
agaim until morning and yet she had drunk 
a long draft of the wine. 

“You are.too strict an Episcopalian,” said 
Mr Crosby.  “There’s a limit to ali things, 
Miss Mardula. The day is past for sack- 
cloth and ashes, for scourging our bodies, 
kneeling: on icy floors and fasting with 
faintness.” 

Miss Mardula looked. at. him with -re- 
proachful eyes: “I know I’m called too lib- 
eral,” said the minister hastily. “Still to 
my mind. one kindly, charitable, unselfish 
deed does more for a soul than all the giv- 
ing. up of creature. comforts. that you can 
achieve. Starving oneself for six wéeks in 
the year does not Grive the sélfistiness and 
non-charitableness out of a human soul. 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


Why should a man or womar shut them- 
selves up in a darkened room when God's 
sunshine is flooding the world with cheer- 
fulness?” 

The minister gave his horse a sharp rap 
with the lines and it started suddenly from 
its lazy jog-trot. 

Miss Mardula was not exactly a cheerful 
companion. She had not spoken a word 
since he had seated her in the carriage. Her 
whole soul was in protest against her pas- 
tor’s levity. “Is a whole lifetime of self- 
abnegation to go for nothing?” she asked 
in a low tone. 

“That depends on what the self-abnega- 
tion is.” The minister plunged into his 
subject as if he was delighted to have a 
chance to talk. “If amamis a hard drinker 
and is going headtong to ruin, dragging his 
family into poverty and misery, and he 
suddenly pulls up te lead a clean, whole- 
seme life, that.is a self-abnegation worth 
something. It is saving his own life—and 
others’. Tearing away from any sin, @ sin 
that beckons and entices, is the sort ef Lent 
I believe in.. I believe in doing some sort of 
geod deed constantly, the whole year round, 
for the good of your own soul and the hap- 
piness of others. This denying oneself of 
oercinary comforts, nourishing food, warmth, 
rest for a tired body and everything that 
makes life worth living, is a remnant of the 
pepacy of centuries ago.” 

“My life has been one. long Lent,” she 
seid, brokenly, “and do you mean it avails 
me nothing?” 

“Miss Mardula’’—the minister’s voice 
grew very earnest—“I am glad you give me 
@ chance to talk, for you are not an easy 
woman to tell such thimges to. I’ve watched 
your life for 17 years. It has been growing 
narrower and more selfish year by year.” 

The woman gasped. “Selfish! I’ve given 
away more money than anyone in town.” 

“Tt know that,’ said the minister, hastily. 
“fF know it. You have done it, though, as 
you have Kept Lent. You have sent it to 
China, the Hindoos, to Africa and. the In- 
dians. Oh, I believe in Christianizing the 
earth, but, I believe first in ‘levine your 
neighbor.” What have you done for your 
neighbor? You even turned your sister’ out 
of doors.” 

“Don’t!” cried Miss Mardula, witha gasp 
of pain. “You did,” Mr Crosby went on. 
“She sent for you when she was dying: You 
would net go to her... You would not take 
her little one under your roof. -I. asked you 
once to care for two fresh air children for 
whom. [I could not find a place. You gave 
me the money to find another home for 
them. It has been easier for you to. give 
money than to let a human being that 
needed sympathy or eomfort near your 
heart.- But here you are home, Miss. Mar- 
dula, and forgive me. I’ve said too much. 
You would have enjoyed better the walk 
heme alone. Good night.” 

Miss Mardula was trembli from head to 
foot. as she passed through her front yard. 
She unlocked the side door and walked into 
her darkened sitting room. She lighted the 
candle and made her round of the big lone- 
ly house, as she did every night of her life. 
Then she climbed the stairs and went to 
bed. It was: cold, exceedingly cold: One of 
Miss Mardula’s sacrifices. was the lack. of 
heat im her chamber, and fo-night; with 
spring close at hand, it seemed colder than 
it had been during any chill March night. 
There was the awful chill of loneliness in 
her heart.. She was nearfy fifty years old. 
Heer life had been upright, hardworking, 
loveless. There had been only one gleam of 
sunshine in it. That eame with Beulah. Her 
mother died when she was 16 and Beulah 
was two days old then. Her mother—she 
remembered it all so well—had asked her 
in a weak whisper to bring the sleeping 
baby. from the cradle. The little thing did 
not waken. It nestled its head into her 
arm and breathed softly while she spoke a 
few words of comforting premise to watch 
over it, and be a mother to it and love it. 
Love had crept into the girl’s heart and 
grew strong and faithful. A year later her 
father died, so she was father and mother 
to Beulah. Sheknew then what unselfishness 
was. . The child ruled her, body and soul. 
Vestal folks: said: she was spoiled. She grew 
up. pretty, light hearted and wisome. The 
day she was 17 years old; she went to the 
village. When she came home at night she 
brought her husband with her, the ne’er do 
well som of a mam who. since childhoed 
Mardulai had been taught te know as: her 
father’s bitterest enemy. For eighty years 
thre Crums and “Staiileys. had! been 
waging war and lawsuits against each 
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ether. While Mardule prosperea, The Stan- 
leys had been grewimg peerer and poorer, 
and when Beulah teok young Rey Stanley 
for her husband, he had not a heme ta 
shelter her. 

Mardula lay awake in the Aprif darkness 
as she had done  sixteem years. 2g0, 
after a terrible scene when she had turned 
Beulah and her husband from the house, 
She had laim there staring into the dark- 
ness till the dawn came. Then it seemed as 
if she had risen_and begun a new life, a 
loveless, listless, toilsore rigid life. 

New she lay again staring wide-eyed into 
the darkness. Her life was passing before 
her slowly and distinctly. Her life had 
grown narrower year by year. She had 
driven her few old friends away from her, 
She had pressed the poor creditors, she 
had worked hard, kept the commandments, 
and givem one-tenth of her income to mis- 
sions. Now old age faced her; a eheeriess, 
loveless, barren old age. 

When she awoke the spring sunshine was 
pouring into her room and from the apple 
tree under her window she heard a blue- 
bird. Outdoors everything spoke ef spring- 
time. It was as warm as May. She finished 
her household work hastily, wrapped her- 
self in an old cape and hood and went into 
the garden. Her face ffus.ed and the blood 
stirred in her veins; while she raked away 
the dead leaves and feund green things 
stirring in warm corners. Her tulips had 
thrust up tal, lusty spikes of green, hya- 
einths were in bud, the sun had opened a 
hundred crocuses on a sunny bank, and 
Miss Mardula’s eyes grew bright when she 
found one splendid narcissus im bloom. 
Still she touched things with a guilty feel- 
img. Her garden was her one love and 
the greatest of her Lenten sacrifices had 
been to allow it to rest until the days of 
self-abnegation were finished. She had comte 
outdoors im spite of herself. She longed tor 
the warmth of the sun on her cold body. 
She was on her knees defore a splendid 
spike of purple hyacinth, which had un- 
folded its blossoms among the warm leaves, 
when she started and rose to her feet. She 
had heard the latch of the front gate. Sie 
peered through the thick pine tree. Mrs 
Crosby was coming up the walk. * 

“Good morning, Miss Mardula,” she cried, 
cheerily. “I am so glad to find you out-} 
doors. The spring sunshine is beautiful. 
No one can afford to stay in the house on 
such a morning as this.” 

Miss Mardula greeted her more genially 
than was her custom. She wandered about 
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the garden with Miss Mardula; the flowers 
and the birds and the springtime made a 
bond of sympathy. between them. 


460 


When Miss Mardula went to the gate to 


say good-by to her caller, Mrs Crosby put 
out ker hand and said, ““Miss Mardula, 1 
Wert you to go somewhere with us to-night. 
My kusband has to speak at the Chenango 
Valley home. We will call for you. The 
drive will be a pleasure on such a night as 
this.” Mrs Crosby said a genial good-by 
and was gone before Miss Mardula knew 
whether she had promised to go or not. It 
Was an orphan asylum supported by the 
Episcopal churches of the valley. It had 
a bare struggle for existence, but Miss 
Mardula had steadily refused to help 
it. 
“People have no business to bring chil- 
dren into the world whom they can’t sup- 
port,” she told Mr Crosby many times 
when he had begged for a share of the 
money she sent to far away missions. She 
ment about her house and garden all that 
day wishing she had said a decisive ‘“‘No” 
to the invitation. It was harder to refuse 
Mrs Crosby than her husband, so at 7, when 
their carriage stopped at the gate, Miss 
Mardula stood ready to join them, although 
there was half smothered rebellion in her 
heart. The drive was a pleasant one, with 
the white moonshine lighting the beautiful 
valley. Half a dozen carriages were stand- 
ing about the door of the home and Miss 


Mardula recognized churchgoers from 
fifteen miles up the river. She 
gazed curiously about the home. 


It was a rambling old farmhouse, so large 
that it had been in danger of being aban- 
doned when Mr Crosby’s energetic work 
had secured it and turned it into a home 
for homeless children. The guests were 
wandering about the great rooms and Miss 
Mardula followed to see Mr Crosby. 
There were no Juxuries. The walls were 
white-washed and the bare wooden floors 
were clean, but the furnishings looked like 
the discarded belongings from every home 
in the valley. The nursery was the cosiest 
place. A big stove burned redly in it and 
a row of tiny beds stood along the wall. 
A motherly looking woman was bathing a 
tiny infant and around her were seven lit- 
tle ones creeping here and there. The eld- 
est had just begun to toddle. 

The guests assembled in the old-fashioned 
kitchen. On benches by the stove sat a 
row of children. They were rosy and 
healthy, but in their scant gingham frocks 
and shapeless denim overalls the} looked 
strangely different from the loved ones 
in well-cared-for homes. They were a row 
of anxious little faces. It seemed to have 
been borne in on their childish minds that 
their bést behavior meant a good home and 
a father and mother. 

Miss Mardula watched them curiously at 
first. She was attracted by one roguish 
little four-year-old. She had the brownest 
of eyes, the sunniest and curliest hair tor- 
tured into two small tight braids. Every 
eye was on her and every mother wanted 
to gather her into her arms: Mr Crosby 
spoke briefly of the needs of the home. A 
score of other children were waiting for 
shelter, but homes must first be found for 
the little ones ready to be given away. 
Some were 12 years old and already old 
enough to help with household or outdoor 
labor, others were mere babies and would 
need care and mother’s love fer some years 
yet. “I will take the first one to our 
home,” he added, as he ended his speech. 
“Timmy, come,” and a bright-eyed young- 
ster with a thatch of red hair jumped 
briskly from the seat and went to Mr Cros- 
by’s side. There was a murmur of appro- 
bation. This was the third boy the min- 
ister and his wife had taken into their 
home. Two of.them were young men now 
of whom any parent might be proud. Miss 
Mardula turned to look at Mr Crosby’s 
serene face. She “knew how small their 
income was. 

The roguish-faced baby looked as Beulah 
had done years and years ago: If she could 
only forget things and brighten her home 
with a child’s presence! She rose to her 
f-et, she was ready to ask for the little one, 
when she saw it carried away by a friendly 
Vestal woman. It was clinging to her neck 
and sniffing at the pink roses in her bon- 
net. Miss Mardula sank back in her chair 
with a half-smothered sigh. One by one 
the children were led away by men and 
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women of kindly hearts. Miss Mardula won- 
deved vaguely how some of them could take 
such a charge upon themselves; they were 
poor and had families of their own to care 
for. Only one child was left on the bench. 
She was a homely little girl of 12 years. 
Her thick, pale-hair was braided into a tail 
and her slender body was clothed in a 
faded brown gingham frock much too short 
and too scant. She lifted her gray eyes to 
look once or twice out over the people, who 
sat staring at her, and her thin face flushed 
with shame. It was terrible to be not 
wanted. She twisted a small red-spotted 
handkerchief nervously in her hands, then 
suddenly she put it to her eyes. Her body 
was shaken by smothered sobs. 

Half a dozen people rose to their feet, 
but Miss Mardula pushed past them, walked 
up to the bench and took the little hand in 
her own. Then she turned and led.the child 
beside her to her chair. Nobody spoke. 
The little girl looked up wistfully at Miss 
Mardula’s unlovely face. 

Miss Mardula sat silently through the 
bustle that followed. The men and women 
who had children by the hand followed Mr 
Crosby toa s ll office to sign adoption pa- 
pers, and one Dy one they drove away in 
the moge@nlight. 

“Come, Miss Mardula,”’ the minister called 
cheerily. She led the child with her to his 
desk. Mr Crosby looked up keenly into her 
face while he handed her a paper to sign. 
She sat down and-lifted the pen in. her 
fingers. Suddenly in the midst of the print- 
ed form a name “Beulah Stanley,” seemed 
to stare at her. She dropped the pen and 
rose to her feet. She could not speak: she 
felt as if she were choking. The child, 
Beulah’s child, stood lool...g at her with 
startled eyes. Mrs Crosby put her arms 
about Miss Mardula and kissed her cheek. 
There was a strange agony in the woman’s 
soul. She stooped swiftly and wrote her 
name where the minister’s finger was point- 
ed, then she walked to the door and went 
out into the moonlight. Mr Crosby followed 
with his wife and the little girl. A long 
shawl trailed behind her and she carried a 
small paper bundle. Mr Crosby lifted her 
into the carriage and her aunt climbed in 
beside her. 

Before they reached Miss Mardula’s house 
a small head was pillowed on Miss Mardu- 
la’s shoulder and she could hear the low 
breathing of the sleeping child. She put 
her arm tightly about her. A strange peace 
and happiness were stealing into the 
woman’s lonely soul. When they stopped at 
the gate she lifted the sleeping child ten- 
derly from the carriage. 

She stirred up a great blaze of red in the 
big stove and lit the lamp. Then with 
trembling: fingers she unwrapped the shaw! 
from the slender child figure.- There was a 
caress in the touch and the child flung her 
thin eager arms about the woman’s neck. 
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P THE BOY ON THE FARM 


last fall, 
threshing was in progress, hauled wheat from the machine, two two-bushel sacks and 
himself being the load. The photograph was taken by E. H. Ellis. 


who when 


She sat down in front of the glowing stove 
with her in her arms. 

*‘May I call you mother?” she whispered. 
“Some of the girls who went from the 
home say mother.” 

“No, I’m your aunt, your Aunt Mardula. 
I held another Beulah in my arms here 
years ago. She was your mother. This is 
ycur mother’s old home; it shall be yours. 
You will love me, child?’ The little girl 
crept closer into the clinging arms, close to 
the heart of the lonely woman, and in the 





warmth and content she fell asleep 
again. 

Easter morning was glorious. One could 
almost see the leaves bursting from the 
trees, and the roadsides had aé_ée golden 


sprinkling of dandelions. Springtime was 
indoors as well as out. Every window gar- 
den in Vestal had given up its blos80ms 
to beautify the church, and the fragrance 
of the white Easter lilies was mingled with 
the spicy breath of the narcissus. The 
church was filled to the doors. The Easter 
music pealed out like a chorus of gladness 
an@ Mr Crosby’s voice had a tone of cheer 
and happiness in it as he read the beautiful 
Haster service. Miss Mardula sat upright 
in™“her pew as usual,’ but sometimes she 
turned to glance with a smile at’ a happy- 
faced, well-clothed little girl beside her who 
clasped her hand tightly: 

At the end of the service Mr Crosby made 
a brief announcement. “I ‘have good news 
to add to-the. gladness of-our Easter ser- 
vice,” he said slowly. “‘Many of the. needs 
of the’ Chenango Valley -home will be met 
in the future by a gift; an Haster gift; from 
a friend, who has given $2000-to be used for 
the“good of the home and the little ones it 
shelters. May God abundantly bless~ the 
giver.” ex 

All eyes turned unconsciously toward Miss 
Mardula. She did not see them. She was 
looking straight into the ‘massive Easter 
lilies which rose like a glory of whiteness 
in the chancel. 





Author of Lucile—In answer to Trude 
Day’s question, Owen Meredith’s cqrrect 
name was Robert Edward Lytton. He was 
born in London, Nov 8, 1831, and was the son 
of Lord Edward Bulwer-Lytton. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1849 as attache at 
Washington; was afterward sent -to Paris. 
The Hague and several other places, where 
he served successfully as ambassador. He 
was created earl in 1880. Lucile is one of 
his best poems.- I have just read it and 
like it very much. Do not feel insulted by 
being referred to as one from.the country: 
the country is the home of some of our best 
people.—[Rosetta. 





Your smile is sweeter to your child than 
a whole candy shop is,to you.—[E. W. 











The Young Folks’ Table. 


Trapping—Young Trapper of Letter Cir- 
cle 142; I never seém to have any luck in 
trapping. Once in a while I catch a wood- 
chuck or skunk, but never a fox, and as 
there are foxes around here, I would like 
to know how you. succeeded in catching 
foxes.—_[Harry V. Baldwin. , : 

I like to trap, I caught efght skunks 
and two house cats and a weasel in the 
fore part of the winter. I am 15 years old 
and-am enjoying life very much.—[Western 
Pennsylvania Trapper. 


I have done some trapping this winter, 
although I have not caught such big game 
as Young Trapper. I have caught about 15 
skunks and some other smaller game. I 
still have traps out and expect to catch 
some more before warm weather. I could 
never catch a fox, although they are plenty 
in my neighborhood, as I can see by tracks 
in the snow-—[Long ‘Fellow. 

Young Trapper, you did pretty well. I 
like to trap and hunt. I did not catch much 
this winter, but last winter I did pretty 
well. Foxes don’t live here. Do you like 
to hunt with a shotgun? Geraldine was 
speaking about seeing stars. I saw. not 
only stars but moons and in fact almost all 
the planets when I broke my nose. Another 
fellow and I ran into each other,‘but I-got 
the worst of it.—[P. B. B. 





A Challenge—As I was told to come 


again, here Iam. How many of the Tablers 
speak Chinook? Besides the Chinook and 
my own native language, I speak a great 
deal of six other languages. Do you not 
think that pretty good for a little Indian 
girl of my age? I am very fond of books 
and have read a great many. I like Kip- 
ling very much and think he in time will 
be one of our greatest authors. I will take 
my pony, without saddle or bridle, and 
race with any of the Tablers. Good wishes 
to all and prosperity to our Table, is the 
wish of.the little Indian girl,—[ Minnie Okeo 
of Washington. 


Pennsylvania and Kansas—I am 18 and 
live on a beautiful southeastern Penn- 
sylvania farm of 100 acres, about one and 
one-half miles from Reading. We keep 16 
cows and I take the milk to Reading every 
morning.—[Walter G. Irwin. 

I should like to tell the Tablers that in, 
our high school there are no boys who 
smoke as a habit and very few who do even 
rarely, Isn’t that good in a town where 





IRWIN. JUDGE. 


not 20 years ago school boys carried a re- 
volver and a bottle of whisky—in a town 
which for a long time was acknowledged one 
of the toughest towns on earth? I am inthe 
senior year of the high school. and was 
manager of the football team.—[Judge. 





A Sugar Camp—I have worked in a sugar 
camp ever since I was large enough. For 
the benefit of those who never saw one, I 
will tel] you how they are run. First, the 
pails or buckets (as we Hoosiers call them) 
are scattered around to the trees. Then 
we take a bucket of spouts or “spiles,” a 
wooden mallet and brace and bit and com- 
mence tapping. As soon as the buckets are 
full we start out with a sledload of barrels 
to gather in the sap, which when brought 
to the camp is emptied into a large storage 
tank. This tank has a regulator which 
_keeps the sap at the right hight in the pans. 






OUR -YOUNG FOLKS 


Qur camp is built on a hill and is inclosed. 
When we have lots of sap we boil at night 
50 as to have the tank empty ready to go 
to~ work the néxt morning. That is the 
time -we have our fun, as we. sometimes 
have a chicken to roast and plenty of eggs. 
Last season when we were taking off some 
molasses I -got my hand in the way and 
gct a good scald, The boys got a can-cah 
‘dence*at my expense. We had gome eggs, 
but my appetite was gone for that day. 
Well, take a country in the. eastern hem- 
isphere or a county in Indiana, take all the 
land away from it and you have my name. 
{Hidden Treasure. 





Compliments—I have been much interest- 
ed in the Young Folks’ Table for the past 
year and. am -glad I live in a country that 
can boast of so many talented, intelligent, 
thinking. young men and. women. Drop 








Kicker, is the yell that Mascot No 4 gives 
a result of the brain-developing qualities 
of football? Cecil J. Gardener and others 
interested in the dress question, someone 
has said, and I think it true, that “A bad 
coat often hides a first-class heart.” I send 
pkoto of myself and friend.—[{Country 
Cousin. 





A Searchlight—Thank you, Miss Veve, 


for telling me about smilax. Yes, Jack’s 
Twin, I am No 7 of Literary No 1, or No 6 
now, since you deserted us. Now, which is 
worse, a boy to be a little vain of his looks, 
or a girl to mutilate the beautiful names, 
Grace, Edith, Mary and Mabel, by writing 
them Grayce, Edyth, Maymie and Mabelle, 
or worse, Maybelle? This seems simply ab- 
surd to me. What would you think of a 
boy who signed himself Wyllyam, Francys, 
Davyd or Rychard? Let’s turn the search- 
light on ourselves awhile and let the boys 
have circle combs and lace-trimmed hand- 
kerchiefs in the meantime if they want 
them. I wonder why it is that Miss Idal’s 
letters raise such a storm? I always enjoy 
her letters and I think some of the criti- 
cisms a little unjust.—[Vanity Fair. 





Problems—All the answers to my problem 
were correct, or within a fraction of a 
foot of being so. Here is another: On the 
east side of a river is a fort; some dis- 
tance from the west shore and further 
north than the first, another fort is situat- 
ed. The distance from fort No 1 to a point 
(a). opposite No 2 and on the east side of 
the river is 1520 ft. A line sighted from a 
point 150 ft east of fort No 1 to No 2 in- 
tersects the line from No 1 to (a) at a dis- 
tance of 125 ft. What is the distance in a 
straight line from No 1 to No 2? Cousin, I 
think the answer to your problem is that 
the inner square is half as large as the 
outer one, the outer one being 1600 square 
inches and the inner one of 800 square 
inches.—[Ann X, Ray. 

Cousin, the answer to the problem you 
gave in March 17 issue is 800.01534 sq in. 
The square surrounding the 40-inch circle 
would be 40 inches square, and the largest 
square that could be inscribed within the 
circle would be 28.284 inches square.— 
[Charles F. Irons, Vinton, Ia, 

Possibly some of the Tablers may find 
the following problem interesting: Sold a 
horse at a gain of 15 per cent; had he cost 
$50 less there would have been a gain of 
25 per cent. What did he cost?—[Georgia 
Cracker, 





Trude Day, perhaps it was something you 
said rather than your manner or dress that 
made the clerk make the remark which left 
you in so much doubt as to how you should 
take it.—[Judge. 
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Dry Bronchitis, 


— 


» FROM DR HUNTER’S LECTUKES ON THE PROGRESS 


OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN LUNG DISEASES. 


There is another form, called dry bron- 
chitis, in which the matter expectorated is 
neither profuse nor watery ‘nor purulent. 
It is a glutinous kind of stuff, of a bluish 
white or pearly gray color. The chronic 
inflammation which causes it thickens the 
mucous membrane, thereby narrowing the 
tubes through which we breathe, and short- 
ening and oppressing the breath. Often 
tubes of considerable size become complete- 
ly clogged by this tough phlegm, causing 
great difficulty in breathing. ° 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is th 
niost common. “In France,” says Laennec, 
“fully one-half of the people are found, on 
careful examination, to have thickening of 
some portion of the mucous lining of the 
lungs, caused by dry bronchitis.” It is the 
most insidious of lung complaints. Those 
suffering fronfit have at first only a slight 
cough; it may be only a trifling coughing 
spell in the morning; they have a chilly 
sensation in the forenoon, and toward even- 
ing are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing 
up a quantity of the tough, jelly-like mat- 
ter before described. Sometimes the cough 
comes on in paroxysms, attended by great 
eppression and distress, like asthma. On 
inquiry of a person so affected if he has any 
Ivng trouble, he. will almost certainly an- 
swer, No, and yet during your conversa- 
tion will perhaps hack and raise this jelly- 
like mucus half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which di- 
rectly tends to consumption, and has most 
of the symptoms of that disease, and yet 
is not consumption at all. When it ends 
fatally, as it often does, an examination 
of the lungs reveals neither tubercles, ul- 
ceration nor the bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of 
ecngestion, which, supervening on _ the 
chronic disease, fills the lungs with viscid 
mucus that the patient, in his weakened 
condition, is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 
success, because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within 
the lungs. I had the good fortune some 
years ago to discover and successfully ap- 
ply a loca] treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I made the air which the 
patient breathes the carrier of the remedies 
which are necessary for his cure. Instead 
of sending them on a roundabout way 
through the stomach and general system, 
I introduce them directly into the air tubes 
end cells of the lungs, where the disease 
and all the danger lies, and I know by 
ample experience that this treatment is the 
only hope there is for the cure of any form 
of bronchial or lung diseases. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sery to mention this paper, and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Talk Around the Table. 
fis “Ideal. 


ALDIS DUNBAR. 





“Oh, will you be my high ideal, 
Yelad in heaven’s own hue? 
The fairest that the earth can give 
Is none too fair for you.” 
“You mock at me,” 
Said she. 


“For I am not a high ideal, 
In gown of heavenly hue, 
All day I wear a pinafore 
Of worn and faded blue.”’ 
“Why, so does she,” 
Quoth he. 


*“‘My high ideal is sweet and fair; 
Her eyes shine into mine; 
Her mouth it is a rosebud red, 
Her hands are half divine.”’ 
“Then turn from me,” 
Sighed she. 


*"None ever named me sw@et, or fair. 
My hands with work are brown. 
Go,. seek your lovely lady dear, 
Clad in her heavenly gown.”’ 
‘But you are she,” 
Laughed he. 





Jest and Earnest. 


Tragedy and Romance—I have been 
quite interested in the remarks of Nurse 
Charity, for I, too, belong to the profession. 
It has been_but a short time since the ink 
was dried 6n my own diploma, and I am 
very proud of my vocation. There is no 
more useful one under the heavens than 
to relieve suffering and cheer the down- 
hearted and bring sunshine to many sun- 
less lives, for the skeletons in the closet— 
and what life holds none—and the seamy 
side of life with all its tragedies and ro- 
mances and broken hearts, are ever laid 
bare to the nurse, granted that she is the 
right kind of a nurse. But much of my 
training was done in the hardest of all 
schools and under the most relentless of 
superintendents. Little by little, like King 
Bruce’s spider, I gained the wished-for end. 
My sister, also a trained nurse, has been 
nursing black plague in Honolulu, and it 
is a comfort to think, in spite of all the 
cares and troubles,— 

“When you sleep in solemn silence 

*’Neath the morn and evening dew, 
Stranger hands that you have strengthened 

May strew lilies over you.” 

Do any of the readers know a Scotch song 
beginning, I think, “Oh, Sandy haes housen 
and Sandy haes lands?’”’ I am very anxious 
to get it, but have failed thus far to find 
it at any of the music stores. I don’t see 
why the occupants of the Young Folks’ 
Table should feel called upon to speak of 
the Talk Around the Table as the “Old 
Folks’ Table.” As far as my knowledge 
goes the majority of them are by no means 
old folks. Where is the other Queen Mab? 
I hope she will not decline to share my 
title. It was quite at par with my other 
youthful ideas when I chose it, but long 
association has endeared it to me.—[Queen 
Mab 1. 





The Famine in India—I want to ca‘l 
attention to the increasing. distress.in Hin- 
dustan among a population of 50,000,000 in 
two districts. I do not think most people 
know about this deadly famine. Through 
the Table a great many kind-hearted peo- 
ple might be influenced to start collections 
or send money. The various denominations 
will find their missionaries, if they are in 
the stricken district, the best distributors. 
The British-Indfa government is employing 
nearly 4,000,000 people on relief works at 
mere living wages, their long established 
method otf helping in famine. There can 
be no relief till July rains come. England’s 
sympathy and money go to the South 
African war. The number dependent is 
very rapidly increasing. Perhaps all the 
Christian world may be summoned to help. 
Prices are tripled; five cents feeds one per- 
son a day and $5 keeps him till July rains. 
Millions of lives might be saved at small 
cost to Christian people. Thousands of or- 
phans will be cared for by missionaries, and 
many of them converted. In the great 
famine cf 1896-7, missionaries in Sirur, 
India, were able to count 1020 persons wait- 
ing for relief at their door. The govern- 
ment is not to blame, but spends great 
gums, It is useless to send grain to India. 


Prices are so much lower there, in spite of 
searcity. Draft by cable is the method. 
Agriculture is so defective and communica- 
tion still so poor, that it is Nard to spread 
the crops when scarcity exists. The pre- 
judice and fatality of the popular mind 
prevent their rescue in many cases also. 
The Christian Herald Bible House, New 
York city, a¢knowledges gifts and sees that 
the money is used with the best of economy. 
{Edward*B. Williams. 


Chilly—Whew, what a cold gust of March 
wind came blustering in as I read Nurse 
Charity’s chilly wélcome! I’m very sorry 
that my few letters should give her the im- 
pression that I’m not good and true. Here 
is my favorite saying: 

“Among the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us walk blindly; 
So man be wary, watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly.” 
[Sally Muggins. 








A Necessity—I consider Something to Say 
very impertinent when he speaks of “a wo- 
man knowing what qualities a man should 
possess to be eligible to matrimony, etc.” 
To any woman who does not, I say, Don’t 
set married. Nothing to Say, there can be 
no disgrace or even criticism allowable in 
regard to the “bachelor girl.” She simply 
knews when she is well off, and it would 
be a great thing if more knew that. I have 
been reading some very choice books within 
a few months that I have a delight in cali- 
ing my own, thanks to cheaper editions. I 
am a very busy farmer’s wife, but I shall 
go without some finery to add to my books, 
for they are to me a necessity and a bless- 
ing, too. I think John Halifax and The 
Lamplighter two of the best books: for our 
boys and girls. Someoné said at the Table 
that John Halifax was “too high and 
mighty?” He was a grand character, sim- 
ple and unassuming, noble in all things 
good.—[Jeanne Marie of Chautauqua. 





Natural—I enjoyed the story written by 
Will Templer. When the barn was struck 
by lightning and the hero Prince put out 
the fire,-I laid down my paper to take a 
long breath and asked my husband if he 
thought such a thing could be:-possible. He 
said yes, he thought it could. “Well,” I 
said, “I hope if ever our house or barn is 
struck by lightning we shall have a num- 
ber of just such heroes as the Prince with 
us.” Miss Alice could live without the 
Prince, but could not die without him. It 
was hard to die feeling the remorse she 
did, and he not knowing the true right 
thoughts of her heart. When we pass from 
this earthly home to the heavenly one, we 
certainly want the Divine One, but can we 
help from wanting our dearest earthly 
friend with us? I think it was natural to 
think as she did.—[Elizabeth of M. 


Mental Dessert—It generally happens 


that when two extreme claims are made 
the truth lies about equally between 
them and I believe it so in the case of 
“the farmer who has no thoughts above pigs 
and potatoes,’”’-and the assertion that he 
should not have. I presume that most of 
the opinions expressed have been of farm- 
ers about farmers, so now for a city man’s 
ideas of his country cousin. Unfortunately, 
as N. T. S. says,. there are some farmers (7?) 
whose minds are not ‘even up to that level, 
but is the agricultural class the only one 
among. which such can be found? In our 
great cities have we not those that know 
or think of nothing but the purely animal 
requirement, heat, food, and sleep? But 
shall we condemn all workers because of 
these? It is not because they are farmers 
or city people; it is simply their nature, 
and place them where you will -it will as- 
sert itself. And while I cannot entirely 
agree with Coyota, as she expresses herself, 
I understand what she means. “That which 
the eye seeketh, it findeth,” is an old say- 
ing that means that if we are interested 
in anything we notice anything relating 
to it very quickly. Astronomy. is not a 
science particularly interesting to the farm- 
er, but the study of it would broaden his 
mind, and enlarge his thought horizon, and 
were he a sincere farmer, he would find 
something in it relating to his “pigs and 
praties.” Likewise with geometry. He 
would probably be able to lay out a garden 
patch without its aid, but his study of it 
would help the aforesaid article: Even the 
wicked card game may be harnessed to the 
pigs-potato chariot. I have come in contact 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


with farmers in 28 states and 18 foreign 
countries, and I have seen no one I envy 
as much (with all his mortgages) as the 
typical American farmer. I sacrificed one 
spring and summer, financially speaking, 
for my hobby, and hired out as a farm 
hand to the “strictest farmer in G—-coun- 
ty,” New York state, and although he took 
me because I -was the last resort, before 
the season was over he had offered me one 
of his farms on shares, saying that while 
I had.a lot of ‘“‘new-fangled notions,” still 
@ man that would work until 10 o’clock 
at night to cut rye out of somebody else’s 
wheat must needs make a good farmer. I 
tell this merely to show that I am no 
stranger to its hard work, and that with 
all my ignorance of practical farming, I 
was able to add many a dollar to Mr B's 
income with my theoretical knowledge, some 
of it not remotely relative to farming, ap- 
parently. I would like to say to Newbury- 
port Girl that, in view of her vocation, the 
lighter some of the books she reads, the 
better she will feel, and the greater ca- 
pacity she will have for study. Let them 
be the dessert of your mental meal, de- 
signed simply to please. Darwin is said 
to have read almost trashy novels at pe- 
riods, and so did and do other great think- 
ers and students. Hoping your city cousin 
is welcome I am—[El Diablo. 





First Glass—I agree with Rollo that the 
first glass is too much. How many homes 
have been blighted by the tempting first 
glass, how many hearts have been made 
sed, and how many bright, manly youths 
have been brought to ruin by that first 
glass! Take a young man that has never 
used liquor. He will meet one of his com- 
panions that has taken his first glass; he 
will invite the other to drink with him; he 
will say, “‘It won’t hurt you,” and keep in- 
sisting until he gives way and takes his 
first glass. Then it is easy to take the next, 
and so on down to ruin.—[Wild Rose. 





Her Shoes—A few years ago I was tak- 
ing a little rest in a certain town in New 
York state. While there my friend asked 
me to go with him and mdke his intended 
a call. He informed me that she was a 
very fine girl, well educated and so on. At 
her home I was introduced. By her conver- 
sation one could see she was well educat- 
ed, and being naturally bright and gifted, 
she was quite charming. She was dressed 
right up to date, all but her shoes; they 
were shabby enough. On our way home 
my friend asked me how I liked his intend- 
ed. I asked him if he noticed her shoes? 
He said yes, but could not see what dif- 
ference they made. I said, “George, if you 
marry her you gre a ruined man.” Of 
course he was mad, but time has told who 
was right. I can’t tell the rest. I admit 
you can’t judge a man by the clothes he 
has on, but you can by his whole outfit. If 
he is lacking in his makeup, he will lack 
somewhere in his outfit.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





The City Husband—Farmers’ wives have 


far more hqusework to do than city. women, 
inasmuch as every caller expects a meal, 
and visitors have to be met and taken to 
the trains as well as entertained, while the 
men feel privileged to ask everyone in to 
eat, from the tin peddier to the con- 
gressional candidate. And in preparing the 
butter, eggs, chickens, etc, for market or 
for the table, she has many extra hours 
of very hard work that her city cousin 
knows nothing of. A farmer’s work is just 
as much his trade and profession as any 
other calling, and his ability to make a liv- 
ing therefrom depends upon his industry, 
skill and management as much as a car- 
penter, blacksmith, barber or mason, yet 
who ever heard of a carpenter asking his 
women folks to go along and lath or do 
light jobs, or of a blacksmith expecting his 
wife to hold the horses and keep up the 
fire, or a barber having his wife come to 
the shop and lather and shave, or a mason 
asking help about carrying bricks? Yet 
these are all on a scale with the work many 
a farmer exacts from his already over- 
taxed womenkind, and some of it much 
lighter work by comparison. We know 
many who work at such trades 10 hours or 
more a day, as hard as any farmer ever 
worked, who rise at 4 o’clock on wash days 
and help with the hardest of the washings 
before going to their day’s work, and who 
come home in housecleaning time ready to 
take up tacks and move furniture and get} 

















up and beat or wash the carpets before go- 
ing to work, and assist in putting them 
down in the evening, as well as clear and 
black the stoves, hang pictures, curtains, 
etc, and who always seem willing to take 
the baby for a spin on their bikes or in the 
perambulator, and give the wife a rest. 
But how many farmers will be bothered 
with the little ones on a trip to town, 
though they and the wife, too, are just dy- 
ing for’a ride in the fresh air and a glimpse 
of the gay windows, almost their only recre- 
ation? Yet how often the husband and fa- 
ther denies them even this small crumb of 
comfort, only God knows!—[Mrs Rusticus. 





No Credit—I noticed a letter written by 


Mrs M. H. about her experience as a farm- 
er’s wife. I fail to see where there is much 
pleasure on a farm. Our city friends will 
in their dressing gowns and embroidered 
slippers. write page after page of the 
beauties of farm life. I should like to have 
them come down here dad be obliged to 
get their living one year Trom a farm,—get 
up cold mornings, feed a team, load a sled 
and drive ten miles or less to market with 
their wood at the price wood is now. I 
have often read of the meetings of. the 
farmers, and the questions they discuss are 
very interesting. Mrs So and So says, “I 
get a living off my farm and send my boys 
to college.” ‘“‘I do so and so,” says another, 
Where is the poor wife who toils day after 
day, deprived of all privileges to save a 
cent here and there? To accomplish all 
this she has been given no credit.—[Aunt 
Lizzie. 





The Man—It seems to me the Tablers 
have spent a lot of valuable time discuss- 
ing looks, hairdressing and wearing ap- 
parel, without coming to any important 
conclusion, while they let the fellow off dead 
easy who advocates moderate drinking. 
And to speak again of personal appear- 
ances. It is the man in the clothes that 
really matters; how he is cultivating his in- 
ner self, though I’ll own I like to see people 
dress becomingly, but it depends on circum- 
stances whether they can keep themselves 
slick and trim, and if the poor boy at the 
party was pushed in the corner because 
of his clothes, but possessing an unblem- 
ished character, and ‘a cultivated mind, 
which he could use to advantage, I'd a 
thousand times prefer being in the same 
corner and chatting with him, than simper 
with a boy that thought only of his clothes. 
Scmetimes misfortune does not allow us 
to keep up to date, but we can at least be 
elean as to person and let our old-fashioned 
suits cover a noble heart.—[Edris. 





Real-Life Hero—Now, say, did you ever 
know a hero in real life who finished the 
wooing of his sweetheart when she was ill 
and helpless, as the Prince did Alice? Of 
course he would help her as a friend, and 
do all he could for her, but would:he have 
the same zest to win her for a wife? A 
woman must have some kind of strength to 
appeal to a man—in real life. She may be 
very meek and gentle and yet have the 
quiet strength of sympathy for him which 
he needs. Sometimes it is the vivacity of 
good health that satisfies his needs. Again 
it is spiritual strength. But it’s always 
strength or help of some kind,—the kind 
he stands in need of. I have seen more 
than one woman die indirectly of a broken 
heart because the old sweetheart did not 
give her in her illness and weakness what 
he did in her health and strength. With a 
husband it is different. He has passed the 
stage of fascination and has learned to 
really love. When Alice had gét her old 
strength and independence again, the 
Prince’s passion might have returned, but 
to have it burn as keenly when she was ill 
and weak is something very rare. There 
was Robert Browning, but he’s an excep- 
tion. Understand, I say lover, not husband, 
whose wife became ill after he married her. 
Now tell me, any of you, of a case in real 
life where the lover still feels a longing to 
win his old sweetheart when she is ill? Of 
course many an engaged couple are mar- 
ried when one is about to die, or when one 
is taken ill and the wedding had been set, 
but that is different.—[Eda. 


a 


“Have they decided what the national 
air is?’’ 
“Oh, yes.” 
“What is it?” 
“Millionaire.” 
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O, How Happy I am to 


Be FREE ion NEURALGIA 


Is what Mrs. Archie Young of 1817 Oaks Ave., West Su peaies, Wis., writes us hey ry i, ee — 
**I am so thankful to be able tosay that your S'wANSON? 8 ‘5 DROPS? is the 

have ever used in my life. Isent for some last November and commenced using it We pan away and 
it helped me from the first dose. Oh, I cannot explain to you how I was suffering from neuralgi 

It seemed that death was nearat hand. I thought no one could be worse. I was so very weak 

I hardly expected to live to see my husband come back from his daily labor. 
from pain, my cheeks are red, and I sleep well the whole night through. Many of my friends are 
so surprised to see me looking so well that they will send for some of your *S D. norss. 


RHEUMATIS **T have been afflicted with rheumatism for ? youre. I was in bed 


with it when I saw your advertisementin a pape recom mendin 

SWANSON?S '5 DROPS? very highly” 1 thought I woul 
try it. It hascompletely cured me, but I like it so well that I want two 
ve ous for fear I will get into the same fix I was beforeI sent = 
*5 DROPS,?* writes Mr. Alexander Futrell of Vanndale, Ark., Feb. 
6th, 1900. 
Is the most 





werful specificknown. Free from opiates gnd perfectly harmless. It 

gives almos an gg relief, and is a positive cure for » Sci- 

= rrh, ye ‘Gre oot: —— a es an rover, and 
e. ee josquess, 

Moursighe Wamtinekes, tarne ‘oot Heart Weakness, 


he, 
Dropsy, Malaria, Creeping 7 ey e 


te., ete. 
30 DAYS to enable sufferers to give - 


will send a B&e comple bottle, prepaid a pet tar 10c¢. 
. sampie bottle will convince zou. Also. seoue bance SS ¢ 


oges) .00,6 bottles Mor eb. 
[TRADE MARE.J Sold by us and agents. AGENTS WANTED rite us to-day. 


SWANSON BHEUMATIC CUBE CO., 160 to 164 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILE. 
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But now Jam free 


“5 DROPS” at least a es, ws 











Artistic = Monuments 


lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze @o., ©" NI oper cen 


geport, Conn- 


COST ANBAR ones it White Bronze 


Sortie is entirelyfout of date. Granite soon gets m discolored, 
uires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles 3 back to Moth- 

rth. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. oss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone, Then why not investigate it . = been , aacoees for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We h from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free des. and information. t puts you a a 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 








144 PIECE 
DINNER SET 


fully decorated & most artistic 
. By this handsome dinner set seiner cuiieieniees 
, ling our Pills. We mean what we 
PY? oS = sot absolutely free if you comply eoetonmen 
person taking pies grad 
ots cmp eugene gumnipeiion eet sensi os liver, f you agree to 5 


and wesend Fills by ined 
= Lode ur offer of a 144 pide dinner ota 4 Ee send Yo 


a Wiad fate SHG NW WORE OEE 







sey 


fine plated tee spoona oa oan a 





ns together 
in th land & all ho received the 
COMPANY, DEFT. O, 
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THE CRACK SHOT. | 


The Best and Safest Rifle on the Market. 
G jas 4 New Subscriptions to this Journal. 











This Crack Shot “Take Down” is the only perfect rifle ever offered at so low a 
price. Rifles costing three times the + a gs of the Crack Shot age not more nore, perfectly 
made. Every barrel is accurately rifled. Therefore, we can 
Shot for accuracy, which is the most essential feature of a rifle, Boa yet aur ae never hereto- 
fore to be found in rifles at the price of the Crack Shot. 

Gas The Crack Shot is the safest rifle on the market, as it is fitted with an Automatic 
afety. 

The Automatic Ejector on this vifle is another feature which throws it entirely 
out of the class of other rifles at its price. 

It has a 22 Short, 201-2 barrel and welghe hs about 4 pounds. It also has Case Hard- 
ened Frame and Butt Plate, Blued Barrel, Walnut stock and Fore End. The barret is 


detached by simply loosening the screw under frame. We offer this rifle on the 
following low terms. 


OUR OFFER Given for only 4 new subscriptions to this journal at $1 per 

* year, including the Year Dos and Almanac, or 2 new sub- 

scriptions and $1.50 additional. Sent by express, receiver boper which will be 

ht. Price $4, a year’ssubscription to this journal includ th rifle purchased. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY © Sargnette building, Gilonge, 
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Woman's Share in Farm Work. 


—— 


A Co-operative Family. 


AUNT NANCY. 





A farmer’s wife can do a great many of 
the out of door chores, in these days 
of machinery, rake hay, or any work that 
is done by horse power instead of one’s own 
strength. A woman’s health is much bet- 
ter for getting out in the air. When the 
children are small it may not be advisable 
to try to help the husband in the morning, 
but after breakfast a few minutes’ help in 
the heavy lifting by the man, and the 
woman is at liberty to get out and care for 
the poultry or some other of the thousand 
and one things to be done on a farm, and 
which take more time than strength. I did 
not educate my husband, but my sons can 
do any kind of housework, so that I get 
good, efficient help in return for what I 
do of what is usually called “men’s work.” 

I think it is a good thing for a woman to 
be able to milk and have always been glad 
that I learned when young. it is healthful 
work caring for cows and horses, not to 
mention the pleasure of being able to har- 
ness and drive a horse. Here, if anything 
is wanted from town, instead of the men 
leaving their work, either “mamma” or 
“sis” is called on to go, and when the wash- 
ing is done, one ef the ‘“boys’’ runs the 
washing machine and turns wringer for us. 
There is so much heavy lifting in the 
house, and if the men do that and give the 
women a chance to get out in the fresh air 
there will be less sickness. I have never 
tried using the harrown, as they were not 
in use when I was yourg, but I have milk- 
ed, fed calves and poulrry, raked hay, and 
a few times driven the team to draw it in, 
helped in the garden and any other light 
work a woman can do. 

Remember, I have not done these things 
in addition to my indeor work. My hus- 
band and sons help me in return for what 
I do for them. I have taught my sons to 
work with and for me, so that when my 
daughter is away they enjoy helping me 
with my work. Farmers’ families more than 
any others should be united. households, 
and instead of saying “That isn’t my work,” 
or “That isn’t your work,” all work to- 
gether. It does not make girls rough or un- 
ledylike to harness a horse or do any out- 
door work, nor does it make the boys what 
they dislike so much to be called, “girl 
bcys.” I know two young ladies whose fa- 
ther and mother died, leaving them to carry 
on the farm, and they are as ladylike as 
their town sisters, and far healthier. 

To come back to the farmer’s wife, at the 
beginning of her married life she does not 
want, out of mistaken kindness to her hus- 
band, to work out of doors and do all her 
own work too. It will depend of course 
on what machinery is used, what she can 
do, but from the first, work together. The 
ckcldren will like to work with the father 
or mother better than to be set washing 
dishes or weeding alone. Families are 
meant to be mutual co-operation companies. 





Adapting Work to Strength. 


R. B. M. 





I have found a great advantage in help- 
ing my husband in the busy season and in 
return receiving help when I most needed 
it. While living in North Dakota I usually 
rode several miles across the prairie hunt- 
ing the cows, if they weie loose, or one mile 
if they were picketed, to save time for my 
husband. I also helped. make the garden 
and keep it in order. I tried riding the 
sulky plow (a few times around a 40-acre 
lot) and am sure I could have done a part 
of the plowing very comfortably if he would 
have allowed it, and I often rode the horse- 
rake to gather up the hay. One harvest 
time when farm hands were scarce and 
there was urgent need for immediate help, 
I mounted the huge binder and, although I 
am of rather diminutive build and not very 
strong, managed it very successfully while 
my husband followed, putting the bundles 
of grain, thrown out by the machine, into 
shocks. Although the three horses and the 
machine were well under my control, the 
incessant and almost deafening racket was 
not, and I was soon giad to relinquish my 
high seat to its rightful occupant while I 
quickly saddied my pony and started to 
find a farm hand. 


During the working season there were al- 
Ways many frips to be made to town, 12 
miles away, where-the machine repair shops 
were located, and about the country for 
one thing and another, and in this I saved 
many hours for the workmen. Through the 
work season when we had many boarders 
or workmen I usually had a girl to work in 
the house, but when I had to do my work 
alone, my husband was always careful to 
have the woodbox and waterpails full when 
he went te his work. He also strained the 
milk into the cans or pans placed ready on 
the cellar shelves, and carried out the sour 
milk after it was skimmed, thus saving me 
a great deal of lifting, which is so hard on a 
woman. In cold weather, when our churn- 
ings of butter were too hard for me to work 
without laming my wrists, he often took the 
paddle and worked it for me, becoming 
quite proficient in the work. 

On wash days he did all of the lifting and 
sometimes even turned the wringer and 
helped hang out the clothes, although the 
latter was rather trying to him, as a man 
never can learn to hang clothes properly, 
and he always knew I was smothering a 
laugh at the comical way the sleeves and 
legs of garments reached in all directions, 
while silk handkerchiefs and old stockings 
hobnobbed together as if there were no 
“social distinctions’’ in the laundry. 

Of course the times when I had no girl 
were not during the busy outdoor seasons, 
or he could not have helped me so much, 
neither could I have done so many things 
to help him out of doors if I had not had 
someone to help me about the very heavy 
summer work and to leave the children 
with. Since coming to Florida I have helped 
to prepare and pack oranges for shipping 
in the fall and winter, and peaches in the 
summer. In such work a woman can do 
as well as a man, and I enjoy the work. I 
have also helped in the garden in the cool 
of the morning and the late afternoon, but 
it is too hot for a northern woman to work 
out of doors in the middle of the day, al- 
though many of the southern women work 
in the field the same as the men, and then 
do the milking and take care of the house 
an@ cooking besides. I have found that 
outdoor air benefited me when the work 
Was suited to my strength. I have had con- 
siderable sickness and consequent doctors’ 
bills from overwork, but it was never from 
outdoor work, and I think I might have 
escaped considerable of it if I could have 
procured help at the time to relieve me of 
the heavier part of the housework and al- 
_ me more time for light work out of 

oors. 





Favorite Cake—One tablespoon butter, 1 
cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1% cups flour, 
2 scant teaspoons baking powder, flavor to 
taste. Bake in two layers. .The filling is 
white caramel icing. Take 2 cups powdered 
sugar, 2-3 cup milk, butter size of an egg, 
vanilla. Boil 10 minutes or until stringy, 
without stirring, then remove from the fire, 
beat until cold, add vanilla and spread be- 
tween or on top of cake. It must be quite 
hard. I use granulated sugar in place of 
pewdered sugar and have good success. 
Sometimes I add a teaspoon of red sugar 
and have a pink. filling, which looks nice 
vith white cake, and again I add choco- 
— and have a chocolate filling.—[ Wild 

ose. 


Letter Circle News—No 13 has restarted 
and well on its way, also 98. Pleasant 
letters of progress have been received from 
representatives of 116 (Trilby’s Triumph), 
69, 4 (Forget-me-not), 5 (White Ribbon), 
104, 108 (Perseverance), 30 (True Blue), 72, 
15, 54, 35 (Brownie), 22 (Ruby Ten), 26. All 
members of 22 keeping the letters over 
three days are to pay a fine of 2c a day, 
the money to go to the treasurer until there 
is enough for badges. No 35 is going soon 
to send group of photos. No 54 is another 
restarted circle, whose offending member 
has been suspended. No 15’s members have 
some very mischievous brothers and sis- 
ters, as some letters have been read that 
were written by some little ones, brothers 
or sisters of the members. “Their letters 
were both interesting and cute.” This cir- 
cle is talking of exchanging letters with 
a other club of their age (average 

In reply to a question from a secretary, 
the term of office of a circle secretary, 
by general consent, seems to be one year. 
This matter will be settled when the con- 
stitution of the American Agriculturist let- 
ter club is adopted. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For April we shall give the usual contesi 
with 15 prizes, the first of which will be twa 
dollars in cash, and the others will be good 
ones. As usual, the contest will be governed 
by the following 


RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in April. 
This will save you going to the opost- 
office so often with your answers, and: will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
aaerens ail answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete setg of answers to the whole 
month's list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be au- 
thority in this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


1—Arithmetical—Find the key wordand state 
the proportion in figures.—{J. Z., Kan 

N 7: IAS :: HMR: EGM. 

2—Numerical Enigma—My 1, 2, 3, 4 is a scent: 
my 3, 4, 5,6 is an outside covering; my 4, 5, 6,7 
is a ruler;. my 7, 8, 9 is a sticky substance; my 
whole is a town in Ohio._{S. S., Kan. 

3—Anagram (one word)—[C. B., Ta. 

I MEET PA AT TUNNEL. 

4—Word Square—7, A Hebrew patriarch; 2, 
a habitation; 3, to cheat; 4, an ancient Greek 
theater; 5, a boy’s nickname.—[Katydidn’t, Ct. 

5—Charade—Some men travel my first for 
my second, worth less than my whole.—[{A. F. 

b> 


ANSWERS TO THE JANUARY CONTEST. 


1—“And how can man die better than by 
facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers and the tem- 
ples of his gods,”’ 


2ELEMENT 
LAMINA 
EM BE D 
MiEWN 
EN D 
NA 

T 
YACHT 
ALLAY 
cLASP 
HASTE 
TYPES 


4—1, Wait, waiter; 2, meat, metre; 3, taan, 
manor; 4, ham, hammer; 5, bat, batter. 





§—Erysipelatoid. 
¢6—Barfnstable. 
7—Strap, trap, rap. 
8—Toe—May—tow (tomato). 
g— L 
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13—Rupee, puree, epure. 

14—Thrown out on account of an _ error’ 
should have been in subtraction instead of ad: 
dition. 

15—Gen 17, 12. 

16—Dad—Bag (Bagdad). 

17—Chill, hill, ilL 

78—Importance. 


50-+-9—43-+-162—178. 
19—Diligence is the mother of success. 
20—Left out by mistake. 


RRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY. 


Alice Hadiey;, N H; Rose Penfield, N Y: Mrs 
Sarah Gilles, Minn; Elien Rockwell, Ct; L. E. 
Arner, Pa; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Lillian C. 
Durfee, Ct; Mrs. Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Lillian 
Cropsey, N Y; Charles W, Dewey, Ct: M. S§S. 
Mason, RI; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; A. Frank- 
lin Shuli, 0; Rose E. Penfield, Mass; Mrs A. 
R. Tirrell, Mass. 





The wind’s saddest whisper is spoken in 
the tree over the grave of a child.—{E. W. 

















The Home. Dressmaker. 


The Best Spring Patterns. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





SRE, rouUR- 
7953—LADIES ee Plece 1 WITH 
SPIER EE CA 3%, en E BOX’ PLAIT 
and 42 ty bust IN BACK, 12, 14 and 16 
sane. Can be made years. Wool poplin, 
i homespun, Venetian, cre- 


fon @ ique, antique pon or summrer fabrics, 
satin, ersian liberty such as foulard, nun’s 
and other exquisite fab- veiling, challis, cotton 
ries, with trimmings of — Pique or linen 
panne, chiffon, mousse- appropriate mate- 


lime or fringe. 





7936—LADLES’ SHIRT 
WAIST, WITH OR 
WITHOUT YOKE IN 
BACK, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Can be 


made of iawn, dimity, 7946 — GIRLS’ COS- 
Swiss, Freneh ging- TUME, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
ham, mercerized cot- years. Cheviot, cash- 
tom or other seasonable mere, serge, Venetian, 
fabrics. It is adjusted covert and challis = 
with shoulder and un- appropriate materi 
derarm seams, the back with = of rit 
fitting smoothly with bon ce, braid, mnar- 
slight fullness at the TOW = or rueh- 
waist arranged in tiny ings of the silk which 
plaits. forms the vest. 





7935—G I RLS’ TUCK. 

ED COSTUME, 8, 10 79383—LADIES’ PRIN- 

and 12. years. Stylish CESS FETTICOAT, 32 

costumes by this mode 3, and 

may be developed ia 3 inch ‘bust. a slips 
silk, cashmere, may be made of taffeta, 
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10t—-LADIEG: 
UIMPES, 
2.2 uM, H, B rae 40 inch 


1951-INFANTS’ JAP- 
ANESE WRAPPER, 
one size. 





nore yEerne 
ca KILT SUIT, 2 and 

79143—MISSES’ TUCK- years. Attractive em. 
ED SKIRT, 22, 4 and in this model may be 
16 years. Venetian, cash- fashioned in tweed, mel- 
mere, age _ Serge, rose, camel’s hair or 


mespun may 1 
be em ona ‘ develop wi any bright cen- 
attractive — in this trasting color or — 
d also be They may also 
a propriate. ter pique, up in cotton Cheviot. 
linen, madras, cotton Pique, madras or per- 
cheviot, lawn or dimity. cale for oummer wear. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies desc@ption. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 











GOLDEN Tepick 
DISCOVER 


6 ISA TRUE ®° 
MUSCLE MAHRIANG 
~, MEDICINE <4 


It onthe muscle by making health. 
It makes health by curing the dis- 
eases which undermine tlie strength. 
The starting place of physical de- 
terioration and weakness is generally 
the stomach. The “ Discovery” 
itively cures diseases of the stomach 
and organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion. Take “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” and you'll get well and 
strong. 

“I wish to express my thanks to you for 

our wonderful medicine,” writes Mr. Geo. 

| Possct, of Piedmont, Greenville Co., 
C.. 167. “I was almost past work 
outhiiog 6 so much from chronic catarrh and 
indigestion. Your ‘Goldem Medical Discov- 
ery’ was recommended. I used it for three 
months, and was completely cured of indi- 
gestion ‘and greatly relieved of catarrh.” 
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nearsilk, percaline, lawn 
or nainsook, in white_or 
ae to be worn under 
the . daimty summer 


gowns. 
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your dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 
au py (get of Gh mw Le and a 


Ategte size and for 
Geren seca shape of Cmcy Sor gay ony 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











inest 

quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Juana, 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet string’, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc., etc. No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 
3 -cent packages, consists of Crown e, Gros Grain, 

foire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Bi ¢, Striped Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
bons suited to the wants of our lady friends. 

We put up carefully assorted packages of Silk Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard long, 
and all first-class, useful goods 

We'will send 1 a - SS outa, ay or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stam: arefu pac In xes 
upon receipt ~% price. Address xAne HIBE 
CO., Box 3044, New York City, N. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 sree oe 
$8 PAID Bena reny, 2 Bee 


Sesesecceseososooseeeeteeeses 


i If you are outof employment, . 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
Sa: that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can @ 
@work right around @ 
@your own home, or 
& wish. A 


travel if you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


S You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
Wabove sum. Hundreds are 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send name and snus 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Busy Fingers. 
Crochet Edging. 


MARY FOSTBR SNIDER. 








To commence, ‘work fifteen ch, one dc 
into the 8th, four ch, one d c into the Ist, 
turn, five ch. 

ist row—*Three double trebles under first 
loop, keep the top stitch of each on the hook, 
and draw through all together (as all the 
double trebles are worked in this way, these 
directions will not be repeated), four ch, 
repeat from * three times more, then work 
four clusters of double trebles separated 
by four ch under next loop, seven ch, turn. 

2d row—One d c separated by six ch un- 
der each of five loops of four ch of last row, 
four ch to turn, * three double trebles under 





first six ch of last row, four ch, repeat from 
* three times more; in next loop of six ch 
work four clusters of double trebles in 
same way, each separated by four ch, seven 
ch, turn. Repeat from 2d row. 

For the heading: ist row—One dc under 
first four ch between clusters, three ch, one 
tr c under next four ch, four ch, repeat. 

2d row—One tr c into every stitch of last 
row. 

3d row—One tr c separated by two ch 
into every third stitch of last row. This is 
very pretty and at the same time very 
quickly made. 


Wild Rose Doily. 


E. A. P. 








Make a chain of eight stitches, join in 
ring. eighteen s c under ch. 

First round—*Ch eight, 
between next two stitches, 
times. 

2d round—Twelve s c under eight ch, * ch 
eight, turn, s c between fourth 4nd fifth sc 
just made, turn, twelve s c under ch of 
eight, * repeat direciions between stars 
three times, four s c under each of the five 
eight chains, repeat directions from be- 
ginning of 2d round. five times, fasten the 
thread and break it. 

Now for the roses. Ch four, fifteen dc 
in first ch, s c in first d c made, ch three, 
d c in first d c, two dc in each of the re- 
maining d c’s, making thirty in all, join, * 
six s c in six first d c’s, ch five, turn, sc 
between second and third s c, ch five, s c 


skip three, s c 
* repeat five 





between fourth and fifth s c, ch five, s c in 
last s c, turn, ten s c under two of ch five, 
five s c under next ch five,ch five, turn, s c 
between fifth and sixth s c, ch five, s c be- 
tween next fifth and sixth s c, turn, 10s c 
under first ch five, five s c under next ch 
five, turn, s c between fifth and sixth 
8 c, turn, ten s c under ch five, five s c in 
each of next two spaces. Repeat from 


star four times, ‘fasten thread and 
break. Make six roses like this, join- 
ing them to center wheel and to each 


other as shown in illustration. I join them 
with the crochet hook as fast as I crochet. 

* One s c in first leaf of one rose, ch ten, 
three trebles (thread over three times) be- 
tween first and second leaf, ch ten, s c in 
center of second leaf, ch ten, three 
trebles between second and third leaf, 
ch ten, s c in center of third leaf, ch eight, 
repeat from * five times, join, ch three, 
one dc in every stitch, ch three, one d cin 
every dc, fasten, * ch seven, skip four, 
s c in next, repeat from * around, Make 
as many rounds like the last round as you 
want to, the wider the prettier. 

This doily is prettiest using the natural 
colors of thread, yellow silk thread for the 
center of the roses, and pink for the leaves; 
The center wheel and edging can be made of 
any coler desired. This makes a pretty pin- 
cushion cover also, using yellow silk thread 
for center wheel, center of roses, making a 
two inches wide edging, and making the 
cushion of dark blue silk,with a ruffle two 
inches wide, having the edging of the cover 
come over the ruffle. 





Trian gle Lace in Rickrack. 


H, C. 





With needle and thread fasten the first 
and ninth points together, fasten third and 
fourth together, also sixth and seventh; 
this makes first triangle. Make the next 
the other way, and repeat to desired length. 
Next with crochet hook catch the thread 





to one of the inside points, ch one, one t c 
ir, second point, one t c in third, catch to 
first st and fasten, fill each triangle the 
same. For the top, one t c in first point, 
ch one, one t c in same, ch two, one t c in 
second point, ch one, one t c in same, ch 
five, one t c in next point, repeat to end, 
turn, fill the chain with d cs. 


I 


Jumbles—Half a teacup butter, a teacup 
sugar, % teaspoon soda dissolved in % tea- 
cup milk, favor with cinnamon, § stiffen 
with flour and bake in rings in a quick 
oven.—[S. E. W. 





Hard Gingerbread—Heat together 10 


minutes 1 teacupful each of butter, mo- 
lasses and sugar, 1 tablespoon each ginger 
and cinnamon, then add % teacup cold wa- 
ter, and a tablespoon soda dissolved in hot, 
not boiling water. Make very stiff with 
flour, bake in loaves, while hot brush the 
top with maple or sugar syrup. Nice eaten 
warm.—[S. E.. W. 





Nature’s Way—The egg lies in the nest. 
There is a bird inside of it. The conserva- 
tive wants to leave the egg always as it is. 
“Do not let the shell be broken,” he says. 
He will get an addled egg. The radical 
wants to break the shell by a blow from 
the outside. 
tianity broods the egg until the bird breaks 
its own shell. Then it is time the shell was 
broken.—[Lyman Abbott. 





The Unseen—Wherefore, let us remember 
to keep our eye om the things that are un- 
seen, and not be taken too much _ with 
the things that are seen. There are peo- 
ple to whom the world has been very kind, 
and has given them everything; we hear of 
them, we envy them, and when we pass 
them in the street in their glory, we say, 
how fortunate! They have the world at 
their feet, we say. On the contrary, the 
world has often gripped those people’s 
hearts and made them slaves. There are 
other people, and we say, How hardly they 
have been used! And behold, they took hold 
of the world, and used it like a chariot, and 
made it bring them faster to the heavenly 
kingdom!—[Ian Maclaren. 


He will get a dead bird. Chris-. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Critical 
Times 
for Girls. 


The first critical period in a 
woman's life comes at the passing 
of her girlhood. In nine cases 
out of .ten where disease fastens 
itself upon her it does so at the line 
of demarcation between girlhood 
and womanhood. How to pre- 
serve a daughter’s health—how to 
ward off disease at this crisis is 
the problem that confronts every 
mother ofgirls. Mrs. J. M. Riggs, 
of Carterville, Mo., says: 

“My daughter Josie during the winter 
of 1897-98 suffered a complete break-down 
in health. She was thin and pale, and had 
no appetite. We thought she was going 
into a decline. 

On the advice of a neighbor, we began 
giving her Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. The effect was marvelous. 
Before she had taken half a box her condi- 
tion was improved, and she kept on gain- 
ing appetite, strength ind flesh until she 
was entirely well. ‘ 

“She took three boxes of the pills and 
to-day she is fleshier and healthier than 
ever before in her life.”’ 

Mrs. J. M. Riggs. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mé, @ 
Notary Public, this 15th lay of October, 
1898. 

WILLIAM WoOLCoTT, Notary Public. 
At druggists or di 


=~ from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Uo., Schenectady, N.Y., 
6@ cents per : 6 boxes §2.50. 





ORNAMENTAL 


(JARDENIN 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Covering All Phases of Outdoor Art for 
Both the Amateur and Professional. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Beautifying Country Homes B,, Weidenmann. | This 


useful work on the subject ever issued in this country. A 
superb quarto volume. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous fine wood engravings, and with 17 full-page 
and 7 double-page colored lithographs of places already 


improved. It contains general directions for lawns, roads 
and drives, walks, hedges, trees and shrubs, gardens, or- 
namental grounds, hints on burial lots, etc. he beauti- 


fully colored plans of improved places are accompanied 
by descriptions giving the names and position of the va- 
rious trees and shrubs employed in_ planting, thus_pro- 
viding a complete planting map. Cloth, 4to. Reduced 
from $15.00 to ° . : ‘ - 10.00 


La d G d ; By F. A. Waugh, professor of 
n scape ar ening horticulture, University of Ver- 
mont. A treatise on the general principles governing out- 
door art; with sundry suggestions for their application 
in the commoner problems of gardening. Every para- 
graph is short, terse and to the point, giving perfect 
clearness to the discussions at all points. In spite of the 
natural difficulty of presenting abstract principles the 
whole matter is made entirely plain even to the inex- 
perienced reader. Illustrated, cloth, l2mo , ‘ «ae 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans By, Pts A. 


Long, land- 


scape architect. A treatise on beautifying homes, rural 
districts and cemeteries. A plain and practical work with 
numerous illustrations and instructions so 


jlain that they 
50 


may be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, 1l2mo . L& 


Residential Sites and Environments 8... %gseph 


son, F. R. H. S. A handsome volume with 54 practical 
plans and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and all 


necessary information for the development of the sur- 
roundings of a residence, showing principles and adapta- 
tions of planting suitabke to all requirements from villa 


to mansion. Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
zaged in landscaping will find this the. most modern, up- 
o-date and practical work obtainables To amatéurs this 
volume will prove invaluable, enabling them to determine 
well in advance the form of development they prefer, and 
a reliable guide in their selection of material. Royal 
quarto, Cloth . ° : . 5 . ° ° - “, 250 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

















A charming gray gown which would be 
invaluable for dressy occasions now and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


later on for spring wear, is of gray cloth, 
made over a gray silk lHning. The bolero 
in this model is very chic and is made of 
the cloth laid in tiny plaits in groups of 
three and neatly stitched by machine. This 
bolero is very short all around, the sleeves 
reaching only to elbow and falling off.the 
shoulders at the top. It is fastened down 
the front by three rows of black velvet tabs 
lined with white satin and fastened with 
a jeweled button. The under bodice is of 
white chiffon puffed and shirred and loose- 
ly fitted over a lining of white silk. The 
skirt is very attractive and has two point- 
ed circular flounces, each finished off at the 
lower edge with five rows of tucking. The 
upper flounce is set on to the skirt by a 
band of grayish applique lace. The upper 
part of the skirt is laid in tiny plaits in 
groups of three, to correspond with the 
bolero. 

This gown was sketched expressly for our 
readers in New York; pattern cannot be 
furnished, 





Asked and Answered—E. B. V. V., the 
description of kitchen cabinet you speak 
of was published in the issue of Jan 20, 1900. 
-——G, H. A., directions for ladies’ fancy 
shell-mittens were given in our issues of 
Jan 28, '99, also Jan 7, '99. 





Yellow Roaches—Will some of the sisters 
tell me how to exterminate roaches, the yel- 
Jow kind? Where do they come from? They 
appeared in my kitchen last summer. I 
tried everything I could hear of to destroy 
them, fumigated both kitchen and pantry 
thoroughly with sulphur and red pepper, 
had the rooms newly painted and papered, 
covered the water pipes with slug shot, and 
still one will occasionally appear.~[Young 
Housekeeper. 





“Oh, Géorge, don’t you think the great- 
est joy in life is the pursuit of the good, 
the true and the beautiful?” 

“That’s what I am here for, my darling!’’ 
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$8333, Me WEEKLY with EXPENSES 
Men or Women? & represent us in thelr own etate. Your 
duties to take charge of solicitors and attend to eolleetions. 
Neoinvestment required. Send stamp for application blank. 
©O-OPERATIVE ©0., 338 Star Bidg., Chicago, 11. 
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TEN C 


CHARMING 


BOOKS. 


Each a Literary Gem, and all Beautiful Specimens of Artistic Book Making. 
These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically 
decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel all other premium inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection 
of choice books wili- furnish material for many a happy and entertaining evening at home. 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 

“The Wedding Ring,” offers to young 
folks and their parents sound advice on 
“ How to Choose a Husband” and “ How to 
Choose a Wife,” and will help his many 
readers to act wisely and judiciously in 
matters that may decide the destiny of 
loved ones for time and for eternity. 


2—Notable 19th Century Events, 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 

In “ Notable Events of the 19th Century,” 
the author has cleverly selected and ably 
handled those particular events that have 
exerted the mightiest influences in the 
world during the present century. A mar- 
velous subject and a marvelous book. 


3—Holiday Stories for the Young. 
y Margaret E. Sangster. 

This fascinating collection clearly de- 
monstrates the fact that good stories can be 
made much more attractive than vile ones, 
and that purity does not necessarily go 
hand in hand .with insipidity. Our young 
friends will find in it a mine of delightfu 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 

Amelia E. Barr’s name is a household 
word wherever pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of ‘Winter Evening Tales” cap- 
tivates and charms from beginning to end. 


S—Recitations for the Social Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 

This well-known poet and author has 
succeeded in presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry which agreeably 
combines all the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 
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A Superb Library. 


IN_10 VOLUMES. 
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6—How to Succeed. 
By Orison 8. Marden, D. D. 

This book by the famous author of “ Push- 
ing to the Front” and “Architects of Fate,” 
supplies noe what is needed by every young 
man, and no one can read this excellent 
volume without deriving infinite advan- 
tage. We claimfor this book that it is the 
best one of its kind ever published. 


7—The Fairy-Land of Science. 
ss By Arabella B. ey 
Read “The Fairy-Land of Science.” Do 
not think it dry or tedious, for it reads likea 
romance. One hour spend with this delight- 
ful volume will reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hid den from view, 


8—The Land We Live in. 
By Henry Mann. 

In this book things. many never knew, 
bint which every American should know, 
are told in a most captivating manner, Mr. 
Hen Mann, who has contribu this 
gran volume, has, through it, done ex¢eél- 
ent service for his country. 


9-~-The Secret of a Happy Home. 
By Marion Harland. \ 
This book is calculated to transform mahy 
a home now An abode Of comparative mis- 
ery into a veritable Eden of felicity. Itis 
bound to result in good wherever read. / 


10—Thoughts of [any [linds. 
By Louis Klopsch,:Ph. D. 

This is a volumé which will prove exceed- 
ingly helpful to many people. It contains 
twenty-five hundred quotations from stanqd- 
ard authors on various subjects. . 


We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all of the 


volumes were specially, written for this library. It is a: work for everybody, 
4 No home should be without it. 


usefulness to al 


man, woman and child, and will be found of the utmost value and 


Two New Su 


We will send this superb library of Ten Cloth Bound Books,. which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a remium to anyone 
HOW T0 GET IT sending us Three Now Subscriptions to this journal at $1 a year, or . Pecriptions and $1 additio or 

One New Svebscription and $1. additional, or we will send them in connection with a year’s subscription to 
journal fot only $2.25. Better still, send $5.00 for a five years’ subscription and we will send them free of cost. Sent by express, receiver 


pay charges, or we will send them prepaid to any par 


+ of the country on receipt of 40 cents additional. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Ste 400, Resets ee Pink 
» & aye ace. . ; 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Buildine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


O crop can grow with- 
out Potash. Every 


Success Weeder blade of Grass, every grain of 


and Surface Cultiwator ! Corn, all Fruits and Vege- 


The opinion of farmers who have tested it: tables must have it. If enough 


Min ph Fon mapdlet pets Heng pat is supplied you can count on a 


larmers kuown what they were, as they do now. One 


arm part of a piece of potatoes nal i 

farmer I iat te weed i ‘he wali pin % full crop—if too little, the 
t into eld w old style ° : 

poe ay * he caw ouch a difference where he had growth will be “ scrubby 

used the weeder and where he had not used it that 


CAA hihi GAL en 
‘i i ‘ he started the weeder again.” Send for cur books telling all about composition of 
lf i | f / / { / ( JNO. S. CRAMER, Gasport, N. ¥. fertilizers best adapted for all crops, They cost you 


Surface cultivation will average 50 r nothing. 


cent better returns than the old way. 
us tell you al] about it. GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 














THE IDEAL “sree. Wind Mill 
STEEL in 
A storm-defying outfit made upon honor, for people 
who want the best. Its construction throughout is the 
staunchest kind, giving it power to out last and out 
do all thoes, ane sane - fury of storms, that sweep ‘ 
away substan 
We carry a complete stock of all kinds of 
A Beautiful Illustrated Booklet, RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. Webuy our 


fent and modern wind mills, pumps, well at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales,* Write for 
8 Work Giod FREE for the aching. If you intend to buy a wind mil Free ILLUS: TRATED Ly omnes No, 25 on 
this year, this booklet will be of much value to you, no matter what mill Roofing, umbing Material, 
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youbuy- gyover Mfg. Co., 510 River St., Freeport, ill, Oult ANIOES are ONE-HALF: ‘of OTHERS 
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itural Catalogue No. 85. If Vehicle vate- 


WE HAVE NO AG. SAVE YOU D. PROFIT. Send for FREE © Agricn 
o. 84. Both catalogues senton request. MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., X=12, Chicago. 
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practice. A conspicuous instance is afforded by Mr. Herbert Myrick, 
WOULD president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— 
American Agriculturist of New York; Orange Judd Farmer of 

PROVIDE ®& Chicago, and The New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His 
, work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- 
FOR tributes his success partly to insurance. Mr. Myrick is probably the 
THE 


most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. In a recent interview 
FUTURE sons from his own experience that others may well profit by. 


$ BOLSLOBHLBBEBSSHOLOGSLLOCE SSOCELOOOOLOHLOS! SOLIOOOOOBOOBOOS DOLL 
| ; étae G) 
EY TO % MRRP RE ARA AAA RHA MA ARAM RAMA: MRA RAGA RAMAN AM RA 
: EVERY . One of the modern ideas of doing this is to combine savings,. invest- 
En $ ment, protection to one’s credit and business, annuities and life in- 
ONE surance. Many thousands of farmers, rural residents and villagers, both 
WHO : m2n and women, as well as those in other vocations, have adoptedthis 
as; 
tr 
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he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- 





Address a postal card to The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 

New York City, aud on its back write: “Send Myrick interview, etc., to,” 

GWOOWOSO of sine Yonz ful names Destomce und state. tn return you, will réeeive, free 
r 0 nating interest an much tical 

to all who would get on in the world: ne 
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